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\  B      DeP  I  i   ity;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Indiana 

LOIS  V    AND]  RSON  Elementary 

\  I'...  Muskingum  College;  B.S.,  State  College,  Indiana.  Pennsylvania;  Ed.M.,  I  niversity 
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\|  Will     I        VND1  RZHON  Geography 

B  S     State  College  ol  Iowa;  M.A..  Chicago  I  niversity 
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B.S..  M.ii.  College,  Shippcnsburg,  Pennsylvania:  M.Ed.,  Duke  University;  MS.  Uni- 
versity  '>l    Illinois 

l)()\\LD    J.    BALLAS  Geography 

B  3     Clarion  State  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

EDITH  BECHTEL  Education-Psychology 

B  S      M  s      Pennsylvania  State  University 

\l\Ki.ARET  L.   l'.li   K  English-Speech 

A. I;..  Goucher  College;  A.M..  University  of  Pennsylvania 

PATRICK    W\    BELL  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Buffalo  State  University;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

WILLIS    II      III  ll 

B.S..  Grove  City  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

ROBERT  BERNAT  Music 

B.S.  V,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S. A..  Brandeis  University 

WILLIAM    W.    BETTS,  JR.  English-Speech 
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B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 
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VI;  Grove  City  College;  Ed.M..  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Ed.D.,  Teacher-  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University;  LL.D.,  Grove  City  Coll. 

RALPH  R.   BOOTH  Science 

B  S.,  Davis  and  Elkins  College:  M.S..  West  Virginia  University 
CARL   W.    BORDAS  Science 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
LORRIE   J.    BRK.III  English-Speech 

A.B.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A..  University  of  Rochester 
I  DW  \RD   N.   BROWN  Science 

B.S..  Westminster  College;  A.M..  Oberlin  College 

ROBE  K  I    V\      BURGGRAF  Music 

B.S..  Columbia  University;  A.M..  I  niversity  of  Kentucky 

(    Mill  RINE   C.  C  \KI-  M"""" 

Mus.B.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music;  A.M.,  Indiana  University 

Raymond  castillo  ,.  . 

B.S,      Vlbany    Stati    Teachers  College,   Albany,   N.Y.;   M.S.,   University  ol   Maine,  Urono, 

Maini 
JOHN    CHELLMAN  Chairman.  Health  and  l'h\  iical   Education 

B.S..   Slippery   Rock  State  College:   Ed.M.,   University    ol   Pittsburgh;  D.Ed..   George  Pea- 
bodi   Colli :g<    foi    reachers 
FAIRY    H     (  LI    ITER  English-Speech 

V.B     West  Virginia  University;  A.M..  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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ROBERT   J.    CRON  Ml  R  A" 

B.S..  State  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  M.A.,  <  olumbia  University 

WILLIAM   C.   DAVIES  Elementary 

A.B.,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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CHARLES   A.    DAVIS  Music 

B.S.,  State  College.  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  A.M.,  New  York  University 

CLARENCE  J.  DENNE  English-Speech 

A.B.,  University  of  W.  Virginia;  M.Litt.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

DANIEL    DICICCO  .  Music 

B.S.,  State  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

THOMAS  DONGILLA  .  Art 

B.S.,  Indiana  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

OWEN  J.  DOUGHERTY  Health  and  Physical  Education 

M.S..  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  LTniversity 

ALBERT   E.    DRUMHELLER  Chairman,   Business 

B.S.,  State  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Ed.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

ROBERT   W.    ENSLEY  English-Speech 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

CHARLES   W.    FAUST  Foreign   Languages 

B.A.,   Indiana  State  Teachers   College,   Terre  Haute;  M.A.,   Middlebury  College 

NORMAN   J.   FEDDER  English-Speech 

A.B.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

LIDA  T.    FLEMING  Keith  School 

B.S.,    State    College,    Indiana,  Pennsylvania;    Ed.M.,    Pennsylvania  State    University 

WILLIAM  M.  FORCE  English-Speech 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Colgate  University 

OLIVE    M.    FORNEAR  Keith   School 

B.S.,  State  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  M.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town.    W.Va. 

SAMUEL   F.    FURGIUELE  English-Speech 

B.S.,    State   College,    Indiana,   Pennsylvania;   M.Litt.,    University   of   Pittsburgh 

MARGARET  E.   GABEL  Assistant  Librarian 

B.S.,    State    College,    Kutztown,    Pennsylvania;    M.S.,    School    Library    Science,    Syracuse 
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WALTER  W.  GALLATI  Science 

A.B.,    Drew   University;   M.S..    University  of   Miami    (Fla.);   Ph.D.,  Ohio  State   University 
BERNARD  GANLEY  Assistant  to  the  President 

B.S.,   State   College,   Indiana,   Pennsylvania;   M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

THOMAS   G.   GAULT  Chairman.   Geography 

B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College;  A.M.,  Ed.D.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

CLYDE  C.  GELBACH  Social  Science 

A.B.,  M.Litt.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

ALICE  T.  GHRIST  Art 

B.A.,  Lake  Erie  College;  M.A..  Columbia  University 

JOHN  A.  GHRIST  Art 

B.S.,  State  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

RAYMOND   D.    GIBSON  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Slippery  Rock  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Westminster  College;  M.A.,  University  of 
Illinois 

RALPH  M.  GLOTT  Elementary 

B.S.,  California  State  College;  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

WALTER  A.  GOLZ  .        .  Music 

B.S.,   State  Teachers  College;   Trenton,  New  Jersey;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
DAVID   S.   GREEN  Education-Psychology 

B.S.,    Syracuse   University;   M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,   Purdue 

Lniversity 
JAMES   R.    GREEN  Chairman,    English-Speech 

B.S.,    Lafayette  College;   A.M.,   Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
DONALD  GROFF  Science 

B.S.,  Redlands  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
S.   TREVOR  HADLEY  Dean  of  Students 

B.S.,    State  College,   Indiana,   Pennsylvania;   Ed.M.,   Ed.D.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 
HARRY    HALDEMAN  English-Speech 

B.S.,  West  Chester  State  College;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
LEIGHTON    HARRELL  Home   Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  Maryland;  B.D.,  Duke  Divinity  School 

ARVILLA   T.    HARROLD  Music 

B.A..  Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley,  Colorado;  MA..  University  of 
Roc  In- 1.  i 

JOHN    J.    HAYS  Education-Psychology 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;  A.M.,  Stetson  University 
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ROB!  K  I     \1      III  KM  \W  So. 

B.S     State  College,   Indiana,   Pennsylvania;  A.I!     M.A.    '  niversity  "I  Pittsburgh 

DON  \M>    V    III  Education-P    •  I 

r.  s      State   College,   Clarion,    Pennsylvania     I  .1  M      I  .11)      Penn 

I'M   I     R,    UK  Ks  ,,,i    Librarian 

\  B      University   •  ■'   South  Carolina     M.A.L.S     George  Pcabody  College  foi    rcachci 

I  S  Willi     HOENSTINE  D    ector  of  Keith  Scl I  and  Placement 

I'.  S  Stati  <  ollege,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Ed.M.  Pennsylvania  State  '  niversity;  Ed.D., 
1  Diversity   ol    Pittsburgh 

l><  INALD    I      IK  (FFMAST1  K  S«  ience 

B  S       st. .I.     (  ollege,    Slippery     Rock.     Pennsylvania;     M.S       <  ornell     University;     I'll. I) 
University   ..i  Wesl  Virginia 

II  EUGEN1     III  LBERT 

B.S  Hege,    Indiana,    Pennsylvania;    M.Ed.,    Pennsylvania   State    University 

LAWR1  Ml     \     I  \WI  h-Sp  •■!. 

B.S..   State   College,  Shippensburg,   Pennsylvania;   M.A      Western   Reserve   University 

C.    M.    JOHNS*  >\  Serial   Science 

A.I'...  Muskingum  College;  A.M..  University  ol  Chicago 

\\\   S.   JON]  S  English-Speech 

A.B.,  Muskingum  College;  A.M..  Columbia  University 

1  EDI  »R    KAUAI. IN  Musi. 

B  \  Zagreb  Collegi  ol  Humanities;  M.M..  Vienna  Academy  "l  Music;  MM  North- 
western   University 

MARIAN    MIT  Mathematics 

\  B  .  Chatham  (  olli  gi      \  M     Columbia  University 

ORVAL  KIPP  I  hairman.   An   Department 

\  B  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  \ .  M  <  olumbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
..I    Pittsburgh 

MA^     I      Kmiii  in  pp  Elementary 

State  College,   Indiana,  Pennsylvania;    \.M      1  niversity   of   Pittsburgh 

SALLU    M  I     K(  ii  >\  Home  Economics 

B.S..  University  <>i  North  Carolina;  M.S..  Iowa  State  Collegi 
Willi  Wl     1       I    \l  R  Wi    III  Librarian 

B.S      State  College;   Clarion,   Pennsylvania;  M.S..   Library  School,  University  "I   Illinois 

KLI/. AUK  I  II    LaYKLLE  Home   Economics 

B.S.,  l'iii\iisii\  of  Rhode  Island;  M.S..  Pennsylvania  State  University 

CHARLES    DANIEL    LEACH  Dirr< I    Research,   Education-Psychology 

i'.  s.    Lycoming  College;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

RAYMOND    I.     Ill  Chairman,  Social  Science 

V.B      Ea  tern    Michigan    University;   A.M..   Ph.D..    University    "f  Michigan 

WILLIAM   J.   LEVENTRY  Education-I'svchology 

VI;     M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

IK  \\<  Is   W.    Ill  Gl  ^ 

\  B.    M   \      I'h  H     St.  Bonaventure  University 

P     DAVID  LOT]  Chairman,   Elementary 

B.S      Stati    College,    Indiana,   Pennsylvania;   Ed.M.,   Ed.D.,   Pennsylvania  State   University 

DOROl  HY    I      II  CKER  I     •:  ih-Speech 

\  B.,  Ph.D.,  University  <.f  Texas;   \  M     Columbia  University 
l;l   \\(  HI     W.  McCLUER  I  ducation-Psychology 

B.S      Indiana  State    reachers  College,   Terre   Haute,   Indiana;  Ed.M.,   Ph.D.,   Penn  ylvania 

State    I  Fnivei  sity 
I  Wll  s    m,(  ONN]  I  I  Geography 

B.S      Slippery    K.'.k   State   College;   M.A.,   Miami   University,  Oxford,  Chin 
k  \l  III  I  EN    I      McC<  >Y  Keith 

B.S..   Stati-   College,    Indiana,    Pennsylvania;   M.Lin..    University    >>f   Pittsburgh 

REBEC!    \    McKINNEY  Nursing   Education 

B.S.,  M.Kit..  University  oi  Pittsburgh 

REGIS    \     McKNIGHT  Health   and   Physical   Education 

B.S..  Stati    t  ollegi     Indiana,  Pennsylvania     \  M     (  olumbia  University 

(      H  \\  in    M«  NA1  GHT<  IN  Music 

B  \  Dickinson  CoUege;  MA..  Ph.D..  New  "S"<  >i  k  I  niversity;  Diploma  Juilliard  (Graduate 
School 

I   \WKI  MCE    F.    McVITTY  Vrl 

B  v       vi  '!      '  Edinboro      Pennsylvania      A.M..    University    .•!    Pittsburgh;    Ed.D., 

Pennsylvania  Stau-  University 
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DONALD    M.    MacISAAC  Education-Psychology 

A.B..   Syracuse  University 
WADE    MACK  Assistant   Dean   of   Men 

A.B..  Muskingum  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

JOY  E.   MAKACHEK  Chairman,  Mathematics 

Coordinator  of  Secondary'  Education  Departments 
A.B.,   State   College  of  Iowa;   A.M.,   Columbia  University,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

RONALD    L.    MARKS  Science 

B.S..    State   College,    Lock   Haven.   Pennsylvania:    M.Ed..   Pennsylvania   State   University 

JANE    S.    MERVINE  Social   Science 

A.B.,  Hood  College;  A.M..  University  of  Michigan 

ROBERT   N.    MOORE  Science 

B.S..  Clarion  State  College;  M.S..  Bucknell  University 

ROBERT   L.    MORRIS  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Lvcoming  College;  M.A..  Columbia  University 

EDWARD    R.    MOTT  Elementary 

B.S.,    State    College,    Clarion,    Pennsylvania;   Ed.M..    D.Ed.,   Pennsylvania  State    University 

J.    ROBERT    MURRAY  Education-Psychology 

B.S.,   State   College,   Edinboro,  Pennsylvania:   Ed.M..   Ed.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

RUSSELL    C.    NELSON  Music 

B.M.E..    M.Mus..    Northwestern   University;   Ph.D..   University  of  Michigan 

ESKO    E.    NEWHILL  Social  Science 

B.A.,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

NANCY  J.   NEWKERK  Dean  of  Women 

B.M.E.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Syracuse  University 

ARTHUR  F.  NICHOLSON  English-Speech,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

B.S..  State  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Ed.M..  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Ed.D., 
New  York  University 

LEOLA   T.    HAYES   NORBERG  Home   Economics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Temple  University 

CARL   P.    OAKES  Mathematics 

B.S..  Indiana  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

GEORGE   F.   OBER  Science 

B.S..  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

GLENN    W.    OLSEN  Mathematics 

B.S.,    State    College,    Edinboro,    Pennsylvania;    Ed.M.,    Pennsylvania  State   University 

IVO   OMRCANIN  .  .  Foreign  Languages 

A.B..  Urbanian  University;  Ph.D.,  Gregorian  University:  L.L.B.,  Sorbonnc;  J.S.D.. 
Trieste    University 

MILDRED    EVELYN    OMWAKE  Home    Economics 

B.S..  George  Washington  University;  M.S.,  Drexel  Institute 

HAROLD   S.    ORENDORFF  Chairman,   Music 

B.A..  Central  Washington  College  of  Education:  M.A..  Ed.D..  Teachers  College.  Colum- 
bia   University 

ANNA   O'TOOLE  Elementary 

B.S..  M.Litt..  University  of  Pittsburgh 

ELIZABETH   STEWART   PARNELL  Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  M.S.,  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University 

PATRICIA    L.    PATTERSON  Business 

B.S..  Grove  City  College;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
JAMES    EDWARD   PAYNE  Geography 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
RUTH  PODBIELSKI  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S..    State   College,    Slippery   Rock,    Pennsylvania;    Ed.M.,   University   of   Pittsburgh 
[OHN    POLESKY  Business 

B.S.,  Indiana  State  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
CHARLES   D.   REESE  Science 

B.S.,  Aldercon  Broaddus  College;  M.A.,  West  Virginia  University  . 

DANIEL    G.    REIBER  Science 

A.B..    Franklin    and    Marshall    College;    M.S..    Pennsylvania   State    Lniversity 
JOHN    W.    REID  Education-Psychology 

\ .11. .   Swarthmore   College;   M.A..   University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ed.D..  Columbia  University 
OPAL   T.    RHODES  Chairman,   Home   Economics 

A.B..  A.M..  University   '>f  Illinois;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 
WILLIS    J.    RICHARD  Social   Science 

A.B.,  Berea  College;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University 
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B.S.    M.  \     Ph  D     <  >hio  Stati    I  Diversity 

PA1  I     \     RISH1  l.l  RG]  K  Edncation-P 

\  l;      Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  A.M.,   Ph.D.,   I  niversity   ol   Pittsburgh 

\Kl  .1  M     RISHER  Bu 

V.B.    Mount  Un College    Ed.M.    University  of  Pittsburgh 

II  \K(  >l  I)   I      R(  )\\  I  Education  I 

\  I;.    \|   \     I  niversity  ol  Redlands;  Ed.D.,  University  ol  Tenm 

|(  )ll\    K    SAHL1  s'"  '  'I  Sl  i<  "" 

\  B.    Geneva  College;  Ed.M.,  A.M.    Ph.D.,  I  niversity  ol  Pittsburgh 

\oK\l\\    \\     SARGEN1  Education-Psychology 

\  l;     Hiram  College;    V.M.,  Ohio  State  University 

(.1  c  IRI  ,|     K     si   \(  Kis  i  Engli  h-Speech 

B  S     Indiana  State  College;  M.I. in..  University  >'f  Pittsburgh 

LEWIS   II    SHAFFER  Health  and  Physical  Ed 

B.S..  ( >ln"  University;  Ed.M.    Pennsylvania  State  University 

MILDR1  I)    \     SH  WK  Keith   School 

B.S      State   Collegi      Indiana,   Pennsylvania;   M.A..  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

WALTER  T.  SHEA  ience 

B.A..  Morris  Harvey  College;  M.A.,  University  < >f  Wisconsin 

ELWOOD   SHEEDER  Dean  ol   Men 

B.S.,  State  College,  Indiana.  Pennsylvania;  M.Ed.,  University  (if  Pittsburgh 

\l<  I  III  R    (..   SHIELDS 

B.S..    State    College,    Slippery    Rock,    Pennsylvania;    M.I.itt..    University    <<i    Pittsburgh; 
Ed.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

CLEL  T.   SUA  1  Y 

\  B      1  niversity  of  Texas;  A.M..  Columbia  University;  M.Mus.,   Northwestern   I  niversity 

ol    Music;   Ph.D.,   Peabody   College  for  Teachers;  Dec.Ch.    (Music  Diploma 
d  Art.    France 

BERT   A     SMITH  Social    - 

V.B.,  l  niversity  of  Nebraska;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri 

v\\|i   li     (,     s\IITH  Health   and   Physical   Education 

I.  s      Waynesburg  College;   Ed.M.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

MARIE  SNEAD  Assistant  Librarian 

B.S..   Geneva   College,   Syracuse    University;   A.M.L.S..   University  of  Michigan 

MARGARET  O.   STEWART  English-Speech 

VI;     University  of  Kentucky;  A.M..  Ph.D..  L  niversity  of  Illinois 

LAWRENI  I     (      si  i  i  i  Music 

B.S     A.M..  New  Yoik  University 

I  WII  s    k     STONER  Business 

B.S.,   State   College.    Indiana.    Pennsylvania;    A.M..   Ed.D..   University  of   Pittsburgh 

i.r.ORdl     \     W     s  |  c  MITER.  JR.  Dean.SchoolofEducatic.n 

B.S      Stati    Collegi      Shippensburg,   Pennsylvania;  Ed.M..  Ed.D..   University  of  Pittsburgh 
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si  MMER  SESSIONS  1963 
'I  here  will  be  three  sessions  in  the  summei  oJ   L96  '■.  two  of  three 
weeks  ea<  h  and  one  of  six  weeks.    1  he  pre-session  will  begin  on  M 
day,  June  li).  .uid  extend  through  Friday,  June  28.  The  main  summei 
session  starts  Jul)    1   and  extends  through  August  9.   The  postsession 
of  three  weeks  begins  August  12  and  continues  through  Augusl  30. 

Students  in.i\  earn  three  credits  in  the  pre.  and  postsessions  and 
m\  in  the  main  session.  Am  one  oi  all  three  sessions  ma\  be  attended 
making  it  possible  to  earn  from  three  to  twelve  credits. 


ADVANCED  COURSE  RESERVATION 

At  the  close  of  this  catalog  will  be  found  a  form  on  which  you 
may  indicate  your  course  interests  and  needs.  All  courses  listed  in  this 
catalog  will  be  offered  if  there  are  five  or  more  students  enrolled  in 
each  course.  Additional  sections  of  a  course  will  be  opened  if  the  need 
justifies  doing  so. 

Receipt  of  the  form  at  the  close  of  the  catalog  will  serve  to  assure 
\ou  a  place  in  the  courses  of  your  choice.  Please  fill  it  in  and  return 
it  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Cordier,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  by  May  1.  1963. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  summer  school  program  at  Indiana  State  College  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  main-  students.  Courses,  workshops  and  seminars 
will  be  offered  in  the  Libera]  Arts,  in  Teacher  Education,  and  in  other 
fields  of  study. 

Regular  college  students  who  wish  to  accelerate  their  program  of 
studies  will  find  both  genera]  education  and  special  courses  in  all  fields 
o|  study.  Students  can  repeat  courses  in  which  they  may  have  received 
a  grade  of  1)  or  F.  Students  on  probation  may  attain  good  standing, 
and  students  who  have  been  dropped  for  academic  reasons  may  qualify 
for  readmission  by  taking  a  Full  summer  of  work  in  which  grai 
C  or  better  are  required. 

Students  from  oilier  colleges  and  universities  may  take  cours 

our  summer  school.  Indiana  State  College  is  accredited  bv  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  hv  the  \  - 
tional   Council   for   Accreditation   i>{  Teacher    Education.     Its   credits 
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are  recognized  by  other  accredited  colleges  and  universities.  Students 
from  other  colleges  who  attend  Indiana  State  College  in  the  summer 
should  request  our  Registrar  to  send  a  transcript  of  the  credits  they 
earn  to  their  respective  institutions. 

Liberal  Arts  College  graduates  who  wish  to  qualify  for  teaching 
certificates  will  find  a  liberal  offering  of  professional  education  courses 
in  our  summer  program.  The  opportunity  to  take  a  six  weeks  course 
in  student  teaching  is  qualified  by  the  requirement  that  such  students 
must  have  had  not  less  than  12  semester  hours  of  course  work  at 
Indiana. 

Teachers-in-service  will  find  courses  in  our  summer  program  to 
serve  their  varied  needs.  They  may  take  work  to  qualify  for  per- 
manent certification.  They  may  take  refresher  courses  in  their  field  of 
specialization,  or  they  may  take  courses  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
their  certification  to  a  new  field. 

Other  individuals  than  the  foregoing  will  be  admitted  to  our  sum- 
mer school.  They  may  take  any  of  the  courses  offered  and  participate 
in  the  workshops  and  seminars  which  they  may  find  useful  or  interest- 
ing to  them. 


PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  services  of  the  Placement  Bureau  are  available  to  all  grad- 
uates of  the  college.  The  directors  of  the  various  departments  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  placement  of  their  graduates.  Coordination  of 
effort  is  secured  through  a  central  committee.  The  bureau  supplies 
credentials  to  employers  who  are  seeking  applicants  for  positions  and 
serves  as  a  center  where  graduates  may  keep  their  records  up-to-date. 
Alumni  are  using  the  Bureau  increasingly.  Positions  are  not  guaranteed 
by  the  college,  but  Indiana's  record  of  placement  is  among  the  very 
best  in  Pennsylvania. 


SUMMER  GRADUATION 

The  summer  commencement  for  1963  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  August  25.  The  responsibility  for  graduation  rests  upon  stu- 
dents. All  students  who  plan  to  graduate  in  the  summer  of  1963  should 
write  or  call  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  to  secure  ap- 
plication forms  for  graduation.  These  forms  properly  filled  in  must  be 
returned  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  not  later  than 
June  1,  1963. 
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EXPENSES  AND  FEES 

(Subject  to  Change) 

CONTINGENT  FEE 

School  of  Education  —  $12.50  per  semester  hour.  Minimum 
Contingent  Fee  for  each  session  $37.50.) 

Special  Curriculum  Fees  in  addition  to  abo\  i ■: 

Pre-session  Main  Session  Postsession 

Art  $3.00  $  6.00  $3.00 

Business  2.00  4.00  2.00 

Home  Economics        4.50  9.00  4.50 

Music  7.50  15.00  7.50 

School  of  Liberal  Arts  —  $15.00  per  semester  hour.  Minimum 
Contingent  Fee  for  each  session  $45.00.) 

OTHER  FEES 

Pre-session  Main  Session  Postsession 

Room  and  Meals        $48.00  $96.00  s  18.00 

Room  with  running 

water,  extra  1.50  3.00  1.50 

Degree  Fee,  to  be  paid  only  by  those  who  graduate  at  the  end 

of  the  summer  session,  $5.00. 
Approximate  expenses  for  books.  $10.00  to  $20.00. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  A  student  who  registers  after  the  date  of- 
ficially set  for  registration  June  10  for  the  pre-session.  July  1  for  the 
regulai  session,  and  August  12  for  the  postsession.  will  pay  an  ad- 
ditional fee  of  $1.00  per  day  until  the  student  is  in  regulai  attendance, 
provided  that  the  total  amount  of  the  Late  Registration  Fir  shall  not 
exceed  $5.00.  Every  late  registrant  must  pay  bis  ire  unless  excused  in 
advance  by  the  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  because  of  illness  or  othei 
un. i\ oidable  cause. 

Additional  Special  Fees  for  Private  Instruction  in  Music.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  tee  mentioned  above,  a  charge  <>|  88.00  for  the  main  ses- 
sion is  made  lor  one  lesson  per  week,  in  voice,  piano,  band,  oi  orches- 
tral instruments.  This  tee  is  to  lie  paid  by  students  who  wish  private 
instruction  other  than  that  assigned  In  the  Department  Chairman, 
and  also  by  persons  not  registered  in  the  Music  Department  who  wish 
music  insti  uction. 
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The  fee  for  practice  use  of  piano,  band,  or  orchestral  instruments 
for  one  period  per  day  for  the  regular  summer  session  is  $2.00. 

Activity  Fee.  The  activity  fee  for  the  regular  summer  session  is 
$7.00  and  $3.50  each  for  the  pre-  and  the  postsession. 

Out  of  State  Fees.  Students  who  are  not  residents  of  Pennsylvania 
will  pay  a  basic  fee  (contingent  fee)  of  $15.00  per  semester  hour  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  $45.00  for  each  session.  If  enrolled  in  the  special 
curriculums  they  will  pay  the  same  special  curricula  fees  as  resident 
students. 

How  to  Pay  Fees.  All  fees  except  the  degree  fee  are  to  be  paid 
on  the  day  of  registration  for  each  session:  pre-session  Monday,  June 
10,  regular  session,  Monday,  July  1,  and  postsession,  Monday,  August 
12,  1963. 

Change  in  Fees.  The  foregoing  fees  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Checks  for  fees  except  activity  fee  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  postal  money  orders  should  also  be 
made  payable  at  the  Harrisburg  Post  Office.  Checks  for  the  activity 
fee  should  be  made  payable  to  Jack  Hazlett,  Treasurer;  money  orders 
for  this  fee  should  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office  at  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Room  Reservation.  Room  reservations  can  be  made  by  writing 
to  the  Dean  of  Women.  An  advance  registration  deposit  will  not  be 
required  to  reserve  a  room  for  summer  sessions. 

Students  are  not  expected  to  room  alone.  Therefore,  prospective 
students  are  urged  to  apply  in  pairs.  In  this  way  each  student  is  as- 
sured a  congenial  roommate.  Single  applications  are  handled  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  but  the  college  prefers  that  students  make 
their  own  choices  whenever  possible.  Applications  for  rooms  are  filed 
in  the  order  in  which  thev  are  received. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Registration.  Students  are  expected  to  register  on  the  first  day  of 
each  session.  All  questions  pertaining  to  fees,  programs  of  classes,  and 
room  assignments  should  be  settled  so  that  classes  may  run  on  full- 
time  the  day  following  registration.   In  the  Pre-session  and  Postsession 
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classes  will  meet  at   1:00  and  2:00  p.m.,  for  one  hour  the  firsl   i 
Those  wishing  credits  evaluated  should  see  Dr.  George  A.  W.  Stouffer: 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Registration  for  Pre-session  —  8:15  a.m.  -  3:30  p.m.,  Mom 
June   Mi. 

Registration  for  Main  Session  —  8:15  a.m.  -  3:30  p.m.,  Monday, 
July  1. 

Registration  for  Postsession  —  8:15  a.m.  -  3:30  p.m.,  Monday, 
August  12. 

The  dormitories  will  be  open  for  students  Sunday,  June  9,  at 
3:00  p.m.  Women  students  will  be  housed  in  John  Sutton  and  Thomas 
Sutton  Halls.    Men  students  will  be  housed  in  Whitmyre  Hall. 

At  the  time  of  registration  students  should: 

1.  See  the  Dean  of  Women  or  Dean  of  Men  and  get  room  assign- 
ments. 

2.  Get  programs  made  out  in  Waller  Gymnasium. 

3.  See  the  Registrar  in  Keith  School  Gymnasium  and  pay  fees. 

4.  Secure  books  at  the  Book  Store  as  soon  as  texts  are  specifically 
designated  for  courses  taken. 

Class  Hours.  During  the  pre.  and  postsessions  some  classes  will 
bruin  at  8:00  a.m.,  run  to  9:30  and  then  resume  at  11:00  and  run  to 
12:30  o'clock.  Others  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.,  run  to  11:00  and  then  re- 
sume  at  12:30  and  run  to  2:00  o'clock.  In  the  main  session  classes  be- 
gin at  8:15  a.m.  and  close  at  2:25  p.m.,  each  period  being  75  minutes. 
Some  laboratory  periods,  field  trips,  practice  periods  for  musical  organ- 
izations, and  similar  activities  are  conducted  in  the  afternoon.  Each 
student  should  make  certain  that  he  can  adjust  his  time  to  these  pe- 
riods as  arranged  before  making  his  program.  The  time  followed  will 
be  that  of  the  Indiana  Community. 

Student  Living  Conditions.  Women  who  will  not  commute  from 
home  daily  and  who  plan  to  enroll  in  am  of  the  summer  sessions 
should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Women  at  le.ist  ten  days  in  advance  of 
the  session  they  plan  to  attend  so  that  arrangements  for  roominj 

the  campus  can  be  made. 

The  men's  dormitory  will  be  open  during  the  summer.  It  is  im- 
portant for  men  who  wish  to  room  at  the  college  during  any  of  the 
summer  sessions  to  write  to  the  Dean  of  Men  at  least  ten  days  in  ad- 
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vance  of  the  session  they  plan  to  attend  so  that  plans  can  be  made  to 
prepare  sufficient  rooming  accommodations.  Men  who  do  not  wish 
to  room  in  a  dormitory  should  contact  the  Secretary  in  Whitmyre  Hall 
regarding  approved  rooms  in  town  which  are  available  for  rent. 

The  main  college  dining  hall  is  open  throughout  all  the  summer 
sessions.  The  appropriate  Dean  should  be  informed  concerning  an  in- 
dividual's desire  to  have  meals  at  the  college. 

Slight  illnesses  are  cared  for  in  the  college  infirmary  without 
charge  for  a  period  of  three  days.  After  three  days,  a  charge  includes 
the  regular  nurse  and  medical  services,  but  does  not  include  special 
nurse  or  special  medical  service. 

All  students  who  live  in  the  college  must  provide  themselves  with 
blankets,  as  the  college  furnishes  only  the  linen  and  spreads.  Each 
student  must  also  provide  soap,  towels  and  needful  toilet  articles. 

Clothing:  To  enjoy  sports  activities  such  as  hiking,  swimming, 
and  tennis,  women  students  will  find  slacks,  comfortable  shoes,  swim 
suits,  and  shorts  very  useful. 

Summer  activities  usually  include  a  party  for  which  a  summer 
evening  dress  is  suitable.  For  all  other  occasions,  cool,  comfortable 
dresses  and  spectator  sports  clothes  will  meet  all  needs. 


RELAXATION  AND  RECREATION  AT  INDIANA 

Accent  on  the  finest  in  recreational  activities  combined  with  a 
pleasant  environment  and  favorable  climatic  factors  make  the  college 
at  Indiana  an  ideal  spot  for  summer  study  and  relaxation. 

The  college  campus  itself  provides  many  sources  of  entertainment. 
A  notable  example  of  this  is  the  Summer  Theater  Guild  in  which  stu- 
dents participating  in  the  regular  summer  drama  workshop,  together 
with  people  from  the  community  and  imported  actors  and  directors, 
will  present  at  least  six  full  length  plays  during  the  main  session.  In 
the  past  these  productions  have  been  acclaimed  equal  to  or  surpassing 
professional  and  summer  stock  performances. 

Present  plans  for  the  summer  of  1963  call  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Summer  Theater  Guild  program  in  Fisher  Auditorium.   This  col- 
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lege-community  summei  theater  will  present  at  least  six  full  length 
plays  each  for  lour  nights  ;i  week.  Students  of  the  Main  Session  will 
receive  tickets  for  admission  to  all  six  of  these  plays  on  theii  activity 
card.  Last  summer  students  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  presentations  of 
"The  Women."  "Summertime,"  "The  Pleasure  of  His  Company," 
"Auntie  Mame,"  "All  Summer  Long,"  and  "Leave  It  To  Jane." 

An  exceptional  summer  lecture  series  has  been  developed  as  a 
convocation  program.  Attendance  is  voluntary,  but  these  events  have 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  summer  program.  Last  sum- 
mer's series  included: 

Lisa  Howard,  well-known  news  reporter  for  American  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  "Time,"  and  "Newsweek." 

Elwyn  Adams,  young  American  violinist. 

Mel  Ehrin,  informal  entertainment  at  the  piano. 

Folk  Music,  U.S.A.,  outstanding  program  of  folk  music. 

Helga  Sandburg,  novelist,  short  story  writer,  and  poet,  daughter 
of  the  late  Carl  Sandburg. 

Surya  Kumari,  Indian  folk  dancer  internationally  acclaimed. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Gerard  Priestley,  distinguished  British  political  scientist. 

Vance  Packard,  well-known  American  social  scientist. 

Aristocrats  of  Song,  highly  trained  ensemble  choral  group. 

Art  Wilson,  photographer  of  films  from  "Berlin  -  -  The  Island 
City." 

No  attempt  is  made  to  have  all  summer  session  students  par- 
ticipate in  all  activities,  but  the  recreation  program  is  ample  and  varied 
enough  so  that  each  individual  may  find  an  interesting  outlet  for  his 
particular  tastes  and  desires.  The  recreation  program  has  been  devel- 
oped bv  a  student-faculty  committee.  Tentative  plans  for  the  1963 
session  include  many  of  the  old  favorite  activities  oi  previous  summer 
sessions  and  some  new  ones  suggested  by  former  students. 

The  entire  Indiana  area  has  many  places  that  are  of  great  natural 
or  historic  interest.  Buses  will  be  chartered  for  visits  and  field  trips  to 
many  of  these  places.  Music  fans  may  get  a  group  together  to  attend 
the  Civic  Light  Opera  at  Pittsburgh.  The)  ma\  be  joined  by  a  group 
more  interested  in  professional  baseball  at  Forbes  Field.  Several  trips 
will  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  Western  Pennsylvania's  rich  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  Field  trips  to  steel  mills,  research  laboratoiies. 
and  atomic  energy  installations  were  all  part  <>i  last  summer's  activity 
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program.    In  addition  departmental  seminars  will  be  scheduled  with 
invited  discussion  leaders. 

Morning  pickups  in  the  Dining  Hall  where  students  meet  for  a 
snack  and  conversation  several  times  each  week  have  been  so  popular 
during  the  last  few  summers  that  they  will  be  continued  and  improved. 
Campus  picnics  and  steak  fries  have  also  been  popular  and  will  be 
continued.  The  Auditorium  patio  will  provide  the  setting  for  a  num- 
ber of  square  dances  and  informal  student  activities  will  be  held  in 
the  new  Student  Union  Building.  One  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  the  summer  sessions  have  been  the  outdoor  presentations  of  full 
length  feature  movies  and  hi-fi  concerts  of  good  music  at  the  Flagstone 
Theater. 

Much  of  the  summer  recreation  program  centers  at  the  College 
Lodge  near  Indiana  where  many  picnics,  outings,  steak  fries,  informal 
parties  and  hikes  are  held  in  a  woodland  environment.  On  the  campus 
proper  there  are  many  facilities  for  swimming  and  games  such  as  bowl- 
ing on  the  green,  archery,  croquet,  badminton,  and  Softball,  while  in- 
doors the  Student  Union  provides  an  attractive  setting  for  formal  and 
informal  dances  and  the  reception  lounge  in  John  Sutton  Hall  pro- 
vides a  comfortable  area  for  cards,  singing,  or  visiting.  Other  lounges 
in  John  Sutton  Hall  and  Whitmyre  Hall  are  provided  as  places  for 
meeting  friends,  visiting,  or  just  reading  or  loafing.  Several  television 
sets  provided  by  the  Alumni  Association  are  available  for  student  use 
in  well  located  places. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

The  summer  school  program  of  studies  consists  primarily  of  a 
liberal  offering  of  basic  and  advanced  courses.  The  program  includes 
courses  in  general  education,  advanced  courses  in  various  fields  of 
academic  interest,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  field  of  professional  educa- 
tion. The  program  also  features  a  number  of  institutes,  workshops, 
seminars  and  clinics.  These  are  provided  to  meet  the  special  needs 
and  interests  of  students  who  may  take  them  on  a  credit  or  non- 
credit  basis.   Most  of  them  will  be  directed  by  or  will  feature  recogniz- 
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cd  resource  people  who  will  be  brought  to  the  campus  |..i  oui   sum- 
mer program. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Many  of  the  courses,  institutes,  workshops  and  seminars  in  our 
summer  school  program  are  applicable  to  the  Liberal  Arts.  Students 
wishing  to  qualify  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  Indiana  are  re- 
quired to  take  55  semester  hours  in  the  field  of  general  education  and 
36  semester  hours  as  a  basic  major  in  the  humanities,  natural  sciences 
or  social  sciences.  The  remainder  of  the  128  semester  hours  required 
for  graduation  may  be  taken  as  a  concentration  in  a  subject  of  their 
interest  within  their  general  education  major. 

General  Education  Program.  The  following  program  in  general 
education  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts: 

Humanities  24  sem.  hrs. 

Communications  I  and  II  10 

Introduction  to  Literature  2 

Introduction  to  Art  or  Music  3 

Anthropology  or  Philosophy  3 

Foreign  Language  6 


Natural  Sciences 

Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 
Biology  of  Physical  Science 

Social  Sciences 

History  of  Civilization  II 
History  of  U.  S.  and  Pa.  II 
American  Citizenship 
World  Geography 
General  Psychology 

Health 
Health 
Physical  Education  1  and  II 

Total 


12 

sem. 

hrs 

4 

8 

15 

vein. 

hrs 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

sem. 

hrs 

2 

2 

55 

sem. 

hrs 
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Fields  of  Major  Study.  The  student  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
may  choose  to  major  in  the  humanities,  natural  sciences  or  social 
sciences.  The  programs  of  study  within  these  three  fields  of  major 
study  are  as  follows: 


Humanities 

36  sem.  hrs. 

English 

Shakespeare 

History  of  the  English  Lang. 

3 
3 

6 

Speech  and  Theater 
Oral  Reading 
The  Nature  of  the  Drama 

3 
3 

6 

Foreign  Language 

French  Culture  and  Civil. 
His  ton-  of  French  Literature 
(Or  in  Spanish.  German  or  Russian) 

3 
3 

6 

Art 

Art  Histoiy  to  1500 
Art  History  since  1500 

3 
3 

6 

Music 

Music  History  II 
Music  History  III 

3 
3 

6 

Philosophy 
Logic 

Ethics 

3 
3 

6 

Natural  Sciences 
Mathematics 

Mathematical  Analysis 
Mathematical  Analysis 

III 
IV 

4 
5 

36  sem.  hrs 
9 

Biological  Science 
Zoology  I 
Zoology  II 

4 
4 

8 

Chemistry 

General  Chemistry  I 
General  Chemistry  II 

4 
4 

8 

Physics 
Physics  I 
Physics  II 

4 
4 

8 
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K.n  ih  Science 

3 

Astronomy  I  <>i  < reolo      1 

3 

Social  Sciences 

36 

sem.  hrs. 

I  [istory 

6 

I  [istoi  v  of  Civilization  I 

3 

Histoi  \   of  I   niird  States  I 

3 

Political  Science 

6 

International  Relations 

3 

Contemporary  Political  Prob. 

3 

Economics 

6 

Principles  of  Economics 

3 

Contemporary  Economic  Prob. 

3 

Sociology 

6 

Principles  of  Sociology 

3 

Contemporary  Social  Prob. 

3 

Geography 

6 

Economic  Geography 

3 

Geography  of  U.  S.  &  Canada 

3 

Psychology 

6 

Social  Psychology 

3 

Mental  Hygiene 

3 

Areas  of  Concentration.  The  student  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
may  use  his  or  her  37  elective  credits  to  pursue  a  particular  subjeel  ol 
study  within  his  or  her  major  field  of  interest.  Subjects  to  be  elected 
in  the  humanities  include  English,  Speech  and  Theater.  French.  Span- 
ish, German,  Russian,  Fine  Art  and  Music.  Subjects  in  the  natural 
sciences  include  Mathematics,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Earth 
Science.  Subjects  in  the  social  sciences  include  History,  Political  Sci- 
ence, Anthropology-Sociology.  Economics.  Geography.  Earth  and 
Space  Science,  and  Psychology, 

The  student  may  use  his  elective  credits  to  pursue  further  study 

of  several  related  subjects  within  his  major  field  of  study.  Or  if  he  is 
interested  in  the  study  of  a  culture  area  oi  an  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram of  studv  he  may  choose  his  elective  subjects  from  the  several 
areas  of  general  education. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  offers  many  fields  of  major  study  lead- 
ing to  certification  to  teach  these  subjects  in  the  public  as  well  as  the 
private  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  The  program  includes  studies  in  gen- 
eral education,  specialization  in  both  academic  subjects  and  special 
fields,  and  professional  education  including  directed  student  teaching. 

General  Education.  All  students  in  the  School  of  Education  are 
required  to  take  the  same  general  education  program  of  55  semester 
hours  as  indicated  for  liberal  arts  students.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  this  work  is  taken  during  the  first  two  years  of  college. 

Major  Fields  of  Study.  Major  studies  may  be  pursued  in  the 
academic  subjects  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Science,  English, 
French,  Geography,  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Russian, 
General  Science,  Social  Science  and  Spanish.  Students  may  also 
major  in  Art,  Business,  Home  Economics,  Music,  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, and  in  such  special  fields  as  Speech  and  Hearing,  Mentally 
Retarded,  Public  School  Nursing  and  Dental  Hygiene. 

In  most  instances  the  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  a 
major  in  the  foregoing  fields  exceeds  the  requirement  for  certification. 
The  course  and  semester  hour  requirements  for  these  major  fields  of 
study  may  be  found  in  the  regular  college  catalog. 

Professional  Education.  Students  in  the  College  of  Education  are 
required  to  take  from  24  to  30  semester  hours  of  professional  educa- 
tion. Within  this  program  all  students  are  required  to  take  History 
and  Philosophy  of  American  Education,  Educational  Psychology, 
Audio-Visual  Education,  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  their  major  sub- 
ject and  14  semester  hours  of  Student  Teaching  and  Professional 
Practicum.  Elective  courses  in  Psychology  and  Professional  Education 
are  offered  for  those  who  are  interested  in  increasing  their  profes- 
sional competence. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Indiana  State  College  offers  a  program  of  graduate  studies  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education.  Students  may  pursue  major 
studies  in  the  fields  of  Art,  Business,  Elementary  Education,  English, 
Geography,  Guidance,  Mathematics,  Music,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Elementary  Science,  General  Science,  Physical  Science,  and  Social 
Science. 
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Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  are  required 
to  d<>  six  semestei  hours  of  acceptable  wort  before  the)  ma)  apply 
for  candidal  j  for  the  degree.  All  students  are  required  to  take  .1  l>.isi< 
course  in  professional  education  and  the  course  in  Elements  oi  Re- 
search. Tlie\  ni.i\  elecl  to  do  a  research  pi ojecl  oi  .1  master's  thesis. 
Academic  courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  field  of  general  education 
.mil  from  1  lie  1 1  lield  of  specialization.  Thirty  semestei  hours  are  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

Inteit  sted  persons  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  foi  information  regarding  admission  to  the  school,  course  of- 
ferings, graduation  requirements  and  other  desired  information. 


INSTITUTES,  WORKSHOPS,  CLINICS,  AND  SEMINARS 

Aerospace  Workshop  3  cr. 

This  workshop  will  be  conducted  as  a  seminar  with  a  number  of 
visiting  aerospace  authorities.  It  treats  of  the  atmosphere  and  space 
environment;  history-  of  flight  and  flight  problems;  satellites  and  space 
probes;  manned  orbital  and  space  exploration  projects;  propulsion; 
communication,  and  other  systems.  Problems  of  teaching  and  biblio- 
graphy at  the  various  elementary  and  secondaix  levels  will  be  con- 
sidered.   An  indoctrination  flight  in  a  small  craft  and  field  trips  to  air 

installations  and  projects  fortify  learning. 

A  field  trip  fee  of  $20.00  will  be  collected  for  the  air  trips  and  sup- 
plies with  the  understanding  that  meals  and  lodgings  at  points  visited 
will  be  available  to  the  students  at  nominal  costs.  The  group  will  be 
limited  to  25  due  to  air  flight  arrangements  and  Held  ti  ip  preparations. 

This  course  ma)  be  taken  foi  graduate  (Geog  565  .  undergrad- 
uate (Geog  491    .  01  as  a  non-credit  course. 

Elementary  Education  Workshop  1    cr.   or  non-credit 

This  Workshop  to  be  held  June  17-21.  will  have  as  its  theme, 
"New  Approaches  in  the  Language  Arts  "  I  he  local  staff  and  \  isitiim 
consultants  will  explore  contributions  of  research  and  recent  trends  as 
they  apply  t<>  objectives,  subject  matter,  methods  and  materials  in  the 
language  arts  area.  The  daily  presentations  will  be  selected  from 
topics  such  as  creative  writing,  listening,  oral  and  written  communica- 
tion, vocabulary  development,  usage  and  functional  grammar,  spell- 
ing, penmanship,  and  children's  literature. 
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The  Workshop  should  be  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
evaluating  their  own  programs  and  initiating  the  use  of  newer  ma- 
terials and  techniques. 

Attendance  at  the  Workshop  can  be  on  a  non-credit  or  1 -credit 
basis  for  the  $12.50  fee.  For  further  information  address  Director  of 
Summer  Sessions,  State  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Drama  Workshop  3  to  6  cr. 

For  the  past  nine  summers  the  college  has  conducted  a  very  suc- 
cessful drama  workshop,  which  has  attracted  widespread  attention. 
Sets,  make-up,  properties,  publicity  and  ticket  distribution  are  among 
the  important  and  exacting  duties  in  the  day's  work  for  those  in  the 
workshop.  Six  full-length  plays  of  good  quality,  given  during  the 
main  session,  offer  opportunity  for  acting,  prompting  and  assisting  in 
many  phases  of  production. 

Students  who  participate  in  this  Workshop  may  receive  credit 
for  one  or  two  of  the  following  courses:  Play  Production,  Creative 
Dramatics  and  Story  Telling,  Costume  and  Make-up,  and  Stagecraft 
and  Scenic  Design.  Each  of  these  courses  carries  three  semester  hours 
credit. 

The  drama  workshop  cooperates  with  the  Summer  Theater  Guild, 
a  college-community  summer  theater  project  which  uses  college  facil- 
ities in  Fisher  Auditorium  for  the  presentation  of  the  six  plays.  The 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  regularly  carries  notices  of 
its  offerings.  Guild  personnel  will  again  include  community  people 
and  some  imported  actors,  directors,  and  technical  specialists.  Work- 
ing with  these  people  provides  excellent  experience  in  dramatics  for 
college  students  and  yields  from  three  to  nine  hours  of  credit. 

Music  Theory  Workshops  3  to  4  cr. 

The  Theory  I  and  II  Workshop  includes  the  hearing,  playing  and 
writing  of  the  primary  harmonies  in  all  inversions  using  the  chorale 
style  of  harmonization;  the  dictation  of  melodies  and  notation  of 
concomitant  harmonies;  the  study  of  the  phrase  and  period  through 
the  melodies  harmonized;  secondary  triads  and  seventh  chords,  mas- 
tery of  the  circle  of  fifths,  modulation  to  related  keys.  Harmonization 
of  melodies  in  the  piano  style  is  begun.  Writing  of  original  melodies 
is  introduced.  The  double-period  and  phrase  group  serve  as  the  units 
for  analysis. 
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The  Theor)  III  and  IV  Workshop  includes  the  study  of  chro- 
matic harmonies  and  modulation  to  remote  keys,  as  well  as  writing 
foi  Men's  and  Women's  Choruses;  tin-  stud)  of  the  song-forms  and 
simple  rondo  forms;  harmonic  dictation;  continued  harmonization  at 
the  keyboard,  including  transportation;  furthei  work  with  chromatic 
harmonies;  studies  of  the  higher  rondo,  sonatina  and  sonato-allegro 
foi  ins:  01  iginal  w  riting. 

Casavant  Marching  Band  Workshop  1   cr.  or  non-credit 

The  Casavant  Marching  Band  Workshop  is  comprised  of  a  series 
of  workshops  extending  from  June  24  through  July  6.  The  Work- 
shop will  be  directed  by  Professor  A.  R.  Casayant,  noted  author  and 
band  director  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  A  special  fee  ranging  from 
$10.00  to  $20.00  will  be  charged  for  each  of"  the  workshops.  The  ses- 
sions of  these  workshops  will  be  scheduled  as  follows: 

Drum  Major  Workshop  —  June  24,  25,  26 

Open  to  high  school  and  college  students  who  are  concerned  with 
the  technique  of  "running"  a  band  for  parades  or  on  the  football  field. 

Precision  Drill  Workshop  —  June  27,  28,  29 

The  fundamentals  of  precision  drill  will  be  presented  for  high 
school  band  members.  This  workshop  is  designed  to  help  the  hand 
director  who  makes  use  of  student  leaders  or  "rank  captains.'"  This 
workshop  is  also  open  to  band  directors  who  have  never  studied  the 
elements  of  drill. 

Directors  Workshop  —  July  1  through  6 

One  or  two  "laboratoix"  high  school  hands  will  be  here  for  the 
practical  application  of  the  theory  of  precision  drill.  Band  directors 
will  be  coached  on  the  system  ot  developing  precision  drills  and  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their  chills  performed. 

All  Eastern  Marching  Band  Clinic  —  Jul)  (i 

Band  directors  .w-  invited  to  attend  this  one-da)  clinic.  Demon- 
strations by  two  high  school  bands  and  a  Clinic  presented  by  A.  R. 
C  iasavant. 

Latin  American  Institute  h  cl 

A  Latin  American  Institute  will  be  conducted  in  the  Main  Sum- 
mer Session  from  July  1  to  Augusl  9.  The  Institute  will  be  directed 
by  a  visiting  professor,  a  recognized  authorit)  on  Latin  America.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  political,  historical,  social  and  economic 
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aspects  of  Latin  America  and  the  relationship  of  the  United  States  to 
Latin  America.  The  Institute  will  feature  special  lectures,  discussions, 
the  use  of  resource  reading  and  audio-visual  materials  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  teaching  materials  and  guides  on  Latin  America. 

The  Institute  is  specifically  designed  to  strengthen  the  back- 
ground of  present  and  prospective  teachers  of  the  World  Cultures 
course  in  the  secondary  school.  Students  who  attend  the  Institute  will 
be  scheduled  for  the  courses  SS  377  History  of  Latin  America  and  SS 
442  Contemporary  Latin  American  Problems  for  a  total  of  six  semes- 
ter hours.  These  courses  may  be  used  by  students  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
quirement for  a  major  in  the  social  science,  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  permanent  certification,  or  to  meet  a  personal  need  or  interest  in 
the  subject. 

A  special  fee  of  $10.00  above  tuition  will  be  charged  to  institute 
members  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Latin  American  Assembly,  described 
below,  and  with  which  the  Institute  will  be  coordinated  during  the 
final  week  of  the  session.  This  $10.00  fee  will  be  payable  to  the  Latin 
American  Assembly  of  Indiana  (Pa.). 

American  Assembly  on  Latin  America  1  cr.  or  non-credit 

The  American  Assembly  on  Latin  America  to  be  held  August  5 
to  8  inclusive  will  be  sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Association 
Foreign  Relations  Project  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Assembly 
of  State  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  The  Assembly  will  feature  re- 
source speakers  representing  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
World  Bank,  Alliance  for  Progress,  Peace  Corps,  U.  S.  Department  of 
State,  Creole  Petroleum  and  Latin  American  Embassies.  Opportunities 
will  be  afforded  for  the  exploration  and  discussion  of  all  aspects  of 
Latin  America  with  these  resource  speakers. 

The  American  Assembly  will  include  the  members  of  the  Latin 
American  Institute.  It  will  be  open  also  to  all  other  persons  including 
students,  teachers,  interested  laymen  and  may  be  taken  for  credit  or 
non-credit.  A  special  fee  of  $20.00  above  tuition  will  be  charged  all 
members  at  the  Assembly.  This  fee  will  be  payable  to  the  American 
Assembly  of  Indiana  (Pa.). 

Institute  in  Science  and  Mathematics  4  to  8  cr. 

Indiana  State  College  has  been  awarded  National  Science  Foun- 
dation support  for  a  summer  institute  in  science  and  mathematics  for 
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the  summer  of  1963.  This  institute  has  been  planned  foi  senioi  high 
school  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics  who  have  littl<-  oi  no 
formal  training  in  the  areas  they  are  teaching.  Courses  will  be  of- 
fered in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics.  Each  of  the 
48  participants  will  enroll  in  two  of  the  courses  and  will  rec< 
semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  for  each  course  successfully 
completed. 

Participants  will  be  chosen  by  the  institute  staff  rather  than  bv 
the  College  admissions  office.  More  detailed  information  and  ap- 
plication blanks  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 

Professor  Ralph  R.  Booth,  Director 
Summer  Institute  in  Science  and  Mathematics 
Indiana  State  College 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  INSTITl   I  I 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  the  participants  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  summer  institute.  All  courses  will  meet  for  five 
60  minute  lectures  and  one  180  minute  laboratory  period  per  w 
In  the  mathematics  course  the  laboratory  will  be  a  discussion  and 
problem  session.  There  will  be  additional  time  available  for  extra 
laboratory  work,  conferences,  and  seminar  meetings. 

Sumln  101     Introductory  Biology  1  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  will  cover  the  fundamental  concepts  usually  found  in 
first  year  biology  courses.  It  will  encompass  not  onlv  the  traditional 
study  of  plant  and  animal  taxonomv.  structure,  and  physiology,  I  mi 
will  attempt  to  show  the  fundamental  similarities  and  relationships 
between  all  living  organisms.  The  cell  will  be  considered  as  the  centra] 
unifying  concept  through  which  correlation  will  be  made  between 
plants  and  animals.  All  students  will  be  expected  t<>  conceive  and 
execute  some  type  of  simple  exploratory  experiment  or  investigation 
in  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  laboratory  work. 

Sumln   102     Principles  of  Chemistry  I   sem.   Ins. 

This  eight  week  course  in  chemistry  will  cover  the  more  im- 
portant material  generally  given  in  lower  division  courses  in  college 
chemistry.  Considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  chemistrv  which  are  of  special  interest  and  importance  to 
those  teaching  senior  high  school  courses  in  chemistrv. 
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Sumln  103     Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  4  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  of  high  school  mathematics 
who  have  an  inadequate  background  for  the  program  in  which  they 
are  or  will  be  teaching. 

Stress  will  be  placed  upon  the  basic  underlying  concepts  with  the 
gcal  being  that  of  a  mature  understanding  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  algebra  and  geometry  are  based.  It  will  show  how  abstraction 
arises  in  a  natural  way  from  the  concrete,  how  the  abstract  is  de- 
pendent upon  logic,  and  how  application  can  follow  from  the  ab- 
straction. Thus  there  will  be  an  even  balance  of  proper  motivation, 
work  in  the  abstract,  and  application.  It  is  felt  that  this  approach  will 
serve  in  meeting  the  participants'  immediate  classroom  need,  provide 
a  better  insight  into  the  nature  of  mathematics,  and  give  him  enough 
self-assurance  to  undertake  further  study  on  his  own,  in  N.D.E.A. 
lecture  programs,  or  future  summer  institutes. 

Sumln  104     Fundamentals  of  Physics  4  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  in  physics  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  important 
fundamental  concepts  generally  encountered  during  the  average 
undergraduate  course  in  general  physics,  and  to  familiarize  high  school 
teachers  with  new  discoveries  and  developments  in  the  field  of  physics. 

Student  Teaching  Clinic  and  Professional  Practicum  3  to  7  cr. 

Student  teaching  is  offered  in  the  Main  Summer  Session  and  is 
provided  on  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  The  program  is 
offered  for  liberal  arts  college  graduates  and  transfer  students  from 
other  colleges  who  are  interested  in  qualifying  for  certification  and  for 
individuals  who  are  returning  to  teaching  and  who  wish  a  refresher 
course  or  wish  to  complete  their  student  teaching  requirement.  Stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  School  Law  are  required  to  take  it  with  their 
student  teaching.  In  this  case  the  student  will  receive  six  semester 
hours  for  student  teaching  and  one  semester  hour  for  School  Law. 

A  student  teaching  clinic  will  also  be  offered  in  the  field  of  Special 
Education  - — ■  the  Mentally  Retarded  during  the  Main  Summer  Ses- 
sion. The  clinic  will  fulfill  the  student  teaching  requirements  for  cer- 
tification in  this  field.  Students  should  take  the  course  in  Special  Class 
Methods  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  along  with  this  Clinic  unless  they 
have   alreadv  had  the  course.    Students  will  receive  three  semester 


COURSES  OFFERED  IN  PRE-SESSION 

June  10  -  June  28,  1963 


ART 


III  SINl-'.v, 


EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY 


ENGLISH 


FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 


GEOGRAPHY 


HEALTH 


HOME 

ECONOMICS 


MATH 


MUSIC 


SCIENCE 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


8:00-9:30  and  11:00-12:30 


\.t      113  Color  and   Design 

El        -I  3  An  for  Elementary   ( lrad< 


Bus     352  <  lost    Accounting 


Ed 
Ed 
Ed 

Psy 

SpH 
Psy 


101     \udio  Visual   Education 

:  2   History  &  Philosophy  of  American  Ed 
305  Evaluation   Methods 
301    Ktlucational    Psychology 
352  Stuttering 
451   Psychological    Practicum   


355  School   &  Community 

356  Guidance  in  Elementary  Schools 
460  Elementary    Workshop 

(June   17-21.    1    week,    1   cr.)   _ 


Drama   Workshop   - 

Jill   Literature    I 

201   Literature   I 
EngS   _'12   American  Literature  to  1865 
EngS  244  Poetry  &  Its  Forms 


Fi 


111   French   I 


Geog  111  World    Geography 
Geog  461   Field  Trips  in  Geography 
Ed       453  Teaching   World  Cultures 
Geog  491   Aero-Space    Workshop 


HIV  1H2   Physical  Education  I   (8:30-9:30  1  cr.) 

HPe  203  Physical  Education  II  (8:30-9:30  1  cr.) 

Ill'  251    Introduction  to  Safety  Education 

El  314  Teaching  of  Health  &  Physical  Educ. 


HE  111   Foods   I 

HE  212  Nutrition 

HE  403  Home  &  Family  Living 

III  417  Clothing   III 

PSN  402  Nutrition  &  Community  Health 


PUBLIC 
SCH  NURS 


Math  152   Math  Analysis  II   (First  half) 
Ed       451   Teaching  of  Mathematics 


El 


211   Music  for  Elementary  Grades 


Ed        302  History  &  Philosophy  of  American  Ed 
PSN    402  Nutrition  &  Community  Health 


Sri        101  Basic    Biology 

Sci        11  >2  Basic   Physical   Science 

Sci       3!1  Elementary  Science   I 

Biol     361  Microbiology 

(In  m  1">1  Inorganic    Chemistry' 
Home    Economics 

Chem211  Qualitative   Analysis 


SS  202  Histon  of  Civilization  II 

SS  202  History  oi  Civilization  II 

SS  302  History  of  United  States  &  Pa.  II 

SS  356  State  and  Local  Government 

SS  378  History   of  England 

SS  401  American    Citizenship 

SS  401  American    Citizenship 

SS  410  Introduction   to    Anthropology 


9:30-11:00  and  12:30-2:00 


Art       101    Introdur  tl'm    • 


Ed       22n  Introduction  t"  Exceptional  <  bild 
Ed        ini    Audio  Vi  ual  Education 

I   <  lent  i  .0    Psy<  hi 
Psy     201   General    Psyche 


El         413  Teaching  Language  Arts 


101  Literature  II 
EngS  301  Literature  II 
EngS  469  Oral    Interpretation 


Ger      111   German    I 


Geog  112  Geography  of  United  States  &  Pa. 


HPe    204  Physical  Education  III  (9:30-10:30 

1    cr.) 
HPe    254  Organization  &   Administration  of 

Safety    Education 


111 
HE 


313  Food  Service  Management 

414   Home    Management 


Math  111   Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 
Math  111  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 


Mil- 

101    Introduction  to  Music 

Mus 

215  Survey  of  Music  Literature 

Ed 

301   Audio  Visual   Education 

Sci 

li il   Basic    Biology 

Sci 

..i-ir  Physical  Science 

151   Biochemistr) 

SS 

imics 

SS 

251   Principl           S        logy 

SS 

History  of  United  States  &  Pa. 

I 

SS 

- 

II 

SS 

History  of  United  States  -v  Pa. 

II 

SS 

344  Public   Finance 

SS 

♦21   I 

All  classes  3  credits  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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COURSES  OFFERED  IN  POSTSESSION 

August  12  -  August  30,  1963 


ART 


BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY 


ENGLISH 


FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 


GEOGRAPHY 


HEALTH 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


MATH 


MUSIC 


PUBLIC 
SCH  NURS 


SCIENCE 


SOCIAL 

STUDIES 


8:00-9:30  and  11:00-12:30 


Art      101   Introduction   to  Art 


Bus      312  Eval.  Tech.  in  Bus.  Courses 


Ed  301   Audio  Visual  Education 

Ed  302  History  &  Philosophy  of  American  Ed 

Ed  305  Evaluation    Methods 

Psy  302  Educational    Psychology 


El 


351   Creative  Activities  in  Elem.  School 


EngS  201   Literature    I 

EngS  251   History  of  English  Language 

EngS  472  Public    Speaking 


Sp        112  Spanish    II 


Geog  112  Geography  of  U.  S.  &  Pa. 

Geog  381   Geography  of  Africa,  South  of  Sahara 


HPe     101   Health   (2  cr.) 

HPe     102  Physical  Education  I  (8:30-9:30  1  cr.) 

HPe    203  Physical  Education  II  (8:30-9:30  1  cr.) 


HE      211  Foods   II 

HE      360  Accounting  for  Food  Services 

HE      403  Home  &  Family  Living 


Math  111   Fundamentals   of  Mathematics 
Math  354  Field  Work  in  Mathematics 


El 


212  Teaching  Music  in  Elementary  Grades 


PSN    301   Public  School  Nursing  (2  wks.,  2  cr.) 
Psy      302  Educational    Psychology 


9:30-11:00  and  12:30-2:00 


El        214  Teaching  Art  in  Elementary  Grades 


Bus     455  Auditing 


Ed  301   Audio  Visual  Education 

Psy  201  General    Psychology 

Psy  355  Adolescent   Psychology 

SpH  311   Sp.  Reading  &  Auditory  Training 


EngS  221   Journalistic    Writing 
EngS  301   Literature    II 
EngS  301   Literature    II 


Ger      112  German    II 


Geog  371   Geography  of  South  America 


HPe    204  Physical  Education  III   (9:30-10:30 

1    cr.) 
HPe    251   Introduction  to  Safety  Education 


HE      312  Housing 

HE      313  Food  Service  Management 

HE      411   Familv   Relations 


Sci       101  Basic   Biology 

Sci       102  Basic  Physical  Science 

Cheml52  Organic  &  Biochemistry  (Home  Ec) 

Chem212   Quantitative  Analysis - 

(Zoology    II    Cont.) 

..._ _ ..._ (Gen  Chem  II  Cont.) 

(Physics   II   Cont.) 


SS  202  History  of  Civilization  II 

SS  251   Principles  of  Sociology 

SS  302  History  of  U.  S.  &  Pa.  II 

SS  302  History  of  U.  S.  &  Pa.  II 

SS  357  International    Relations 

SS  420  Introduction   of   Philosophy 


Math  111   Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 


Mus     101   Introduction  to  Music 
Mus    312  History  of  Music  II 


EngS  301   Literature   II 


Sci       101   Basic   Biology 

Sci       102  Basic  Physical  Science 


SS  202  History  of  Civilization  II 

SS  302  History  of  U.  S.  &  Pa.  II 

SS  401  American    Citizenship 

SS  401   American    Citizenship 

Ed  451   Teaching  of  Social  Studies 


All  classes  3  credits  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUMMER   SESSIONS  11 

hours  credil   foi    the  clinic  and  three  semestei    hours  credit   foi    tin 
course  in  Special  Glass  Methods. 

Students  wishing  to  do  student  teaching  in  out  summei  school 
must  have  had  at  least  12  semestei  hours  of  acceptable  work  at 
Indiana.  Applications  foi  student  teaching  will  be  received  and  ap- 
proved b)   the  Director  of  Student  Teaching. 


THE  ART  DEPARTMENT 

Orval  Kipp,  Department  Chairman 

Art   101      Introduction  to  Art  2  cr. 

Studies  in  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  visual  arts  as 
modes  of  expression  and  communication  make  up  the  content  of  this 
course. 

An    111      Drawing  in  All  Media  2  cr. 

Problems  in  pictorial  composition  and  methods  of  drawing  are 
studied  and  executed  in  various  media. 

Art   112     Composition  and  Figure  Drawing  2  cr. 

Pictorial  design  and  composition  are  studied  in  still  life,  land- 
scape, and  figure  arrangement.  Figure  construction,  anatomy,  and  lil<' 
drawing  are  also  included. 

Art   113     Color  and  Design  2  cr. 

Basic  experiences  in  the  functional  use  <>\  coloi  are  given:  Coloi 
theories  are  studied.  The  elements  and  principles  of  design  are  devel- 
oped from  two  and  three  dimensional  designir 

Art   213     Art  for  Elementary  Grades  2  cr. 

The  creative  growth  and  development  of  children  are  studied. 
Students  are  given  experiences  in  the  basic  art  materials  and  media, 
as  well  as  opportunity  to  plan  art  motivations  foi  children. 
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Art  214     Teaching  Art  in  Elementary  Grades  3  cr. 

This  course  provides  the  student  with  a  wide  variety  of  two  and 
three  dimensional  art  experiences  with  the  emphasis  on  a  develop- 
mental sequence  from  simple  to  more  complex  variations  of  a  craft. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  creative  challenges  of  the  art  experience. 

Art  316     Jewelry  2  cr. 

The  jeweler's  art  is  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
creative  craftsman  who  has  to  learn  the  metal  arts  processes  associated 
with  jewelry  making.  The  lapidary  arts,  silver-smithing,  and  enamel- 
ing are  experienced. 

Art  330     Arts  and  Crafts  for  Mentally  Retarded  3  cr. 

The  materials  and  processes  of  arts  and  crafts  are  studied  for  op- 
portunities they  offer  in  the  training,  therapy  and  education  of  stu- 
dents who  are  mentally  retarded,  cripppled,  or  need  special  help  for 
any  reason.  The  feeling  of  achievement  and  the  good  emotional  state 
which  come  with  expression  at  the  level  of  the  individual's  ability  are 
examined  to  show  teachers  how  they  may  be  achieved  and  used  in 
education. 


THE  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 
Albert  E.  Drumheller,  Department  Chairman 

Bus  221     Introduction  to  Accounting  3  cr. 

This  is  the  first  course  in  this  area  and  a  prerequisite.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  keeping  of  records  for  the 
professional  man  as  well  as  a  mercantile  enterprise  involving  the  sin- 
gle proprietor.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  distinction  between  keep- 
ing records  on  the  cash  basis  as  compared  to  the  accrual  basis  of  book- 
keeping. Consideration  is  given  to  special  journals,  the  combined-cash 
journal,  auxiliary  records,  and  business  papers. 

Bus  251     Intermediate  Accounting  3  cr. 

Special  consideration  is  given  in  connection  with  accruals  and 
deferred  items;  the  significance  and  handling  of  evaluation  accounts 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  all  types  of  transactions  on  the 
operation  of  the  business  are  stressed  throughout  the  course.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  voucher  system  and  to  the  preparation  of 
columnar   records   for   different   types   of  businesses   along  with   the 
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preparation    and    interpretation    <>l    comparative    financial    repi 
Special   consideration  is  given  to  the  Legal  and  accounting 
payroll  and  partnership  organization,  operation  and  dissolution. 

Bus  352     Corporate  Accounting  3  cr. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  records  and  reports  pi 
the  corporate  form  of  organization  as  well  as  to  the  methods  of  han- 
dling capital  and  surplus.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  methods  of  ac- 
counting for  inventories,  tangible  and  intangible  fixed  assets,  invest- 
ments, long-term  liabilities,  funds  and  reserves  and  the  methods  of 
amortizing  bond  premium  and  discount. 

Bus  353     Cost  Accounting  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  an  understanding  of 
the  theory  of  costing  used  in  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
voucher  system  is  introduced  in  this  course  and  attention  is  given  to 
budgeting,  estimating  and  prorating  of  manufacturing  expenses,  the 
technical  aspects  of  charting  production  data,  and  investigating  time 
and  motion  study  techniques. 

Bus  455     Auditing  3  cr. 

In  this  course  students  conduct  a  semi-detailed  audit  of  business 
records,  make  the  corrections,  and  submit  statements  of  results. 
Problems  of  public  and  private  auditing  are  developed  bv  the  in- 
structor. The  construction  and  organization  of  working  papers  and 
the  auditor's  final  report  are  covered.  It  also  provides  the  prospei 
teacher  with  a  knowledge  of  the  current  tax  laws  in  connection  with 
Social  Security.  Excise  and  Income  Taxes. 

Bus  111     Business  Mathematics  I  3  cr. 

This  is  a  review  of  the  fundamental  processes  with  emphasis  on 
speed  and  accuracy  through  adequate  drill  and  practical  application 
in  the  handling  of  the  fundamental  business  operations,  fopics  con- 
sidered which  especially  concern  business  are  the  60-day  6  pei 
method  of  computing  interest,  compound  interest:  bank,  cash  and 
trade  discount;  along  with  partial  payments.  The  < 
uisite  and  designed  to  lav  a  groundwork  iov  Business  Mathematics  II 

Bus  212     Business  Mathematics  II  3  cr. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  students  to  apply  principles 

of  business  mathematics  with  speed  and  accuracy  in  solving  advanced 
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problems  encountered  by  the  business  man  and  the  consumer.  The 
mathematics  of  production,  marketing,  accounting,  finance,  and 
management  correlate  with  the  accounting  courses. 

Bus   131     Principles  of  Typewriting  2  cr. 

For  those  persons  who  have  had  1  l/i  or  more  years  of  experience 
in  this  area  in  high  school,  a  test  is  given  and  exemption  from  taking 
the  course  granted  if  course  standards  are  met. 

This  introductory  course  places  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
correct  techniques  in  typewriting.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the 
basic  styles  of  business  letters,  simple  tabulations  and  simple  manu- 
scripts. Individual  remedial  work  is  given.  Specific  standards  of  speed 
and  accuracy  are  required. 

Bus   132     Intermediate  Typewriting  2  cr. 

This  course  continues  the  development  of  speed  and  accuracy. 
Students  learn  to  type  tabulated  reports,  special  problems  in  letter 
arrangement  and  business  forms,  rough  drafts  and  manuscripts.  Pro- 
duction ability  is  developed. 

Bus  271     Advanced  Typewriting  2  cr. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  further  development  of  speed  and 
accuracy.  Advanced  letter  forms,  manuscript  writing,  legal  docu- 
ments, stencil  duplication,  statistical  reports  and  typing  from  problem 
situations  are  given  much  attention.  Improvement  in  production 
abilitv  is  stressed. 

Bus   161     Shorthand  Theory  3  cr. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified. 

Bus  262     Shorthand  Dictation  3  cr. 

There  are  three  major  objectives  for  this  course:  to  review  and 
strengthen  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand Simplified,  to  build  shorthand-writing  speed  and  to  build  tran- 
scriptive  skill. 

Bus  335     Clerical  Practice  and  Office  Machines  2  cr. 

Clerical  office  routine  is  covered,  together  with  the  fundamentals 
of  operating  various  office  machines  —  calculators,  adding  machines, 
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dictaphones,  and  various  office  appliances;  also,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  office  management  is  stressed. 

Bus  311      Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Courses  3  cr. 

This  includes  methods  of  teaching  general  business  <  ouises,  as  well 
as  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  Unit  plans,  demonstra- 
tions and  lesson  planning  are  emphasized.  Aims,  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures of  teaching,  grade  placement  of  subjects  and  classroom  man- 
agement are  considered  items  of  the  course.  All  com  sis  in  the  stu- 
dent's major  area  along  with  the  two  Psychology  courses  must  have 
been  cleared  before  this  course  is  taken. 

Bus  312     Evaluative  Techniques  in  Business  Courses  2  cr. 

This  course  includes  the  construction,  administration,  scoring, 
treatment  and  grading  of  various  type  tests.  The  analysis  of  test  re- 
sults, remedial  teaching  and  retesting,  the  evaluation  of  tests,  all  tied 
together  in  the  psychological  foundation  of  good  methods  as  they 
function  in  the  field  of  Business  Education. 

Bus  433     Retailing  Practice  6  cr. 

This  is  a  practical  course  of  cooperative  part-time  training  in  the 
retail  establishments  of  Indiana.  The  student  spends  a  minimum  of 
15  clock  hours  per  week  for  a  semester  in  actual  retail  work  at  which 
time  he  puts  into  practice  the  theories  of  retailing  studied  in  previous 
retail  training  courses.  This  course  may  be  taken  by  the  student  in 
or  near  his  home  town  during  the  summer  term  by  special  arrange- 
ment and  provided  the  distance  is  no  greater  than  fifty  miles  from 
Indiana.  This  plan  is  operated  under  close  supervision  of  store  of- 
ficials and  a  representative  of  the  College.  This  plan  can  also  be  used 
in  connection  with  office  work  for  those  in  Stenographic  and  the  A*  - 
counting  fields. 


EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 
Stanley  W.  Lore,  Department  Chairman 

Ed  302     History  and  Philosophy  of  American  Education  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  a  clearer  understands 
modern  educational  practice   through  a  study  of   historical  changes 
in  instructional  process   and  ideas  underlying   it.    Through   the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  study  of  educational  beliefs  and  points  ,  >j  view, 
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the  course  seeks  to  foster  critical  thinking  which  will  lead  to  better 
judgments  about  the  role  of  the  school  in  our  social  culture,  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy,  the  teacher  and  his  profession,  and  the  objectives 
and  methods  of  the  school. 

Ed  301     Audio- Visual  Education  3  cr. 

A  consideration  of  the  needs  for  sensory  techniques  and  mater- 
ials is  given  with  attention  to  the  psychological  processes  involved. 
Through  class  and  laboratory  work  the  student  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  materials  and  equipment  and  skill- 
ed in  audio-visual  techniques,  within  the  teaching  field.  Activities  will 
include  actual  production  of  materials  for  class  use  and  participation 
in  their  use. 

Psy  201     General  Psychology  3  cr. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  origins,  motives  and  modifications 
of  human  behavior  with  emphasis  on  the  scientific  approach  in  analyz- 
ing behavior  patterns;  the  importance  of  man's  biological  inheritance, 
and  the  significance  of  social  environment  in  influencing  human  living. 
Attention  is  given  to  an  appreciation  of  simpler  techniques  in  psycho- 
logical experimentation. 

Psy  302     Educational  Psychology  3  cr. 

A  course  designed  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  that  govern  human  behavior,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  their  relation  to  the  learning  process,  the  learning  situation, 
and  the  learner  himself.  The  significance  of  evaluation,  individual 
variation,  group  dynamics,  and  child  growth  and  development  will  be 
stressed  throughout  the  course.    Prerequisite:  General  Psychology. 

Ed  305     Evaluation  Methods  3  cr. 

This  course  includes  elementary  statistics  concerning  graphs, 
sampling,  frequency  distribution,  averages,  measures  of  central  ten- 
dency and  dispersion,  and  the  normal  curve.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
an  understanding  of  the  various  evaluation  instruments  with  much 
attention  being  given  to  standardized  tests,  how  to  select  them  wisely, 
and  how  to  interpret  and  use  the  results.  The  course  also  includes  the 
use  and  construction  of  tests  made  by  the  teacher,  and  the  systems  of 
reporting  pupil  growth  and  development. 
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i\\   352     Mental  Hygiene  1  a 

This   course   is   designed   foi    aiding    the  development   of  k: 
hygienic  personalities;  mental  hygiene  .!•>  related  to  tin-  child,  adi 
cent,  and  teacher  in  the  home,  classroom,  and  social  situation;  mal- 
adjustments and  mental  diseases  with  emphasis  on  prevention. 

1\\   353     Child  Psychology  3  cr. 

This  course  aims  to  study  the  developmental  changes  in  intellect- 
ual, emotional,  motor,  and  social  behavior  from  early  infancy  to  ado- 
lescence. Outstanding  experimental,  clinical  and  theoretical  contri- 
butions that  show  the  important  practical  relationships  between  self- 
understanding,  understanding  of  others,  and  the  process  of  helping 
children  to  discover  themselves  will  be  given  special  attention.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Psychology. 

Psy  355     Adolescent  Psychology  3  cr. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  adolescent,  his  growth  and  develop- 
ment, behavior,  personality,  and  problems.  All  areas  in  his  experience 
will  be  considered,  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  social,  and  spirit- 
ual. Attention  will  be  given  to  attitudes,  relationships,  and  all  other 
facets  of  his  living.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  the  pre-adolescent.  the  young  adult,  and  the  adoles- 
cent in  other  cultures.  Study  and  discussions  will  include  the  excep- 
tion as  well  as  the  normal  individual.  Prerequisite:  General  Psychol- 
ogy- 

!S\    H)l     Abnormal  Psychology  3  cr. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  full  range  of  psychological  function- 
ing from  the  basic  and  accepted  normal  to  the  most  extreme  ab< 
tions.    Etiology,  dynamics,  symptomatology,  treatment,  and  ; 
of  the  psychoneuroses,  psychoses,  psychomatic  disorders,  character  dis- 
orders, and  disorders  of  intelligence  constitute  the  major  emphasi 
the  course.    Prerequisite:  General  Psychology  and  Introduction  to  Per- 
sonality. 

Psy  451     Psychology  Practicuni  3  or. 

In  the  summer  of  1963  Indiana  State  College  will  offer  for  the 
eleventh  year  an  unusual   work-study   practicum   in   psychology    for 
twenty  selected  students  at  the  Torrence  State  1  [ospital.   Those  <  I 
will  work  a  40-hour  week  as  attendants  at  the  Torrence  State  Hos- 
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pital  concurrent  with  a  planned  lecture  and  demonstration  course 
taught  by  members  of  the  hospital  staff.  They  will  earn  full  pay  as 
hospital  attendants  in  addition  to  earning  three  credits  in  psychology. 
If  interested,  write  immediately  to:  Dr.  John  W.  Reid,  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Clinic,  State  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  Prere- 
quisite: 6  hours  of  psychology. 

Ed  362     Developmental  Reading  3  cr. 

This  course,  planned  especially  for  the  teacher  of  secondary  stu- 
dents, will  assist  the  participating  student  to  understand  the  develop- 
mental reading  process.  The  study  will  include  such  areas  as  objec- 
tives, background  knowledge  and  understandings  of  the  reading  pro- 
cess, an  overview  of  the  elementary  program,  the  pre-adolescent  and 
the  adolescent  and  their  needs  in  reading,  finding  and  providing  for 
instructional  needs,  and  special  problems.  Specific  helps,  experiences, 
techniques,  and  materials  will  be  considered. 

Ed  454     Public  School  Administration  3  cr. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  admin- 
istration and  organization  of  the  American  public  school.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  cultural  role  of  the  schools.  Treatment  is  given  to 
decision-making  in  the  operation  of  the  schools  and  the  total  task  of 
school  operation  with  emphasis  on  what  should  be  done.  The  func- 
tions and  methods  of  all  professional  personnel  in  the  operation  and 
improvement  of  the  schools  will  be  considered. 

Ed  371     Basic  Educational  Still  Photography  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  possibilities  and  techniques 
of  photography  to  the  potential  classroom  teacher  or  administrator. 
Subjects  for  discussion  and  practical  work  include:  Selecting  the 
good  picture  for  educational  purposes,  exposing  the  negative,  using 
the  light  meter,  artificial  and  flash  lighting  techniques,  natural  light 
photography,  film  types  and  speeds,  filters,  color  temperature  control, 
shooting  and  developing  color  transparencies,  developing,  printing 
and  enlarging  black  and  white  pictures,  and  planning  and  executing 
picture  stories. 


SPEECH  AND  HEARING  HANDICAPPED 

SpH  211     Hearing  Problems  3  cr. 

This  course  is  essentially  an  introduction  to  audiology.   It  includes 
a  brief  history  of  audiology,  anatomy  of  the  aural  mechanism,  causes 
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of  hearing  loss,  speech  and  other  behavioral  effects  oi  differenl  types 
of  hearing  losses,  pure  tone  and  speech  audiometry  tests,  publi<  school 
audiometry,  educational  considerations  for  the  hearing  handicapped 
child,  and  hearing  conservation  programs.   First  semester,  each  year. 

SpH  311     Speech  Reading  and  Auditory  Training  3  cr. 

This  course  surveys  current  methods  of  spec*  h  reading  and 
auditory  training  for  the  hearing  handicapped  person.  Demonstra- 
tions and  projects  in  clinical  methods  will  be  stressed.  First  semester, 
each  year. 

SpH  322     Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  I  3  cr. 

This  course  offers  the  student  elementary  practicum  in  clinical 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  therapy.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of 
clinical  instruments,  lesson  planning,  case  reports  and  histories,  and 
treatment  in  both  individual  and  group  classes.  Prerequisites:  All  re- 
quired background  courses  in  Groups  1-2.    Each  semester,  each  year. 

SpH  352     Stuttering  3  cr. 

Prevalent  theories  of  stuttering  and  methods  of  therapy  will  be 
studied.  Extensive  consideration  will  be  given  to  stuttering  diagnosis, 
direct  and  indirect  therapeutic  approaches  for  young  stutterers,  and 
symptomatic  therapy  for  adolescent  and  adult  stutterers.  Demonstra- 
tions and  observations  of  stuttering  therapy  will  be  provided. 

SpH  353     Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  II  3  cr. 

This  course  provides  advanced  practicum  with  children  pit  rent- 
ing more  severe  speech  and  hearing  problems.  The  student  is  expected 
to  assume  greater  responsibility  and  self-direction,  even  though  lie  will 
be  supervised.  Prerequisites:  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  I;  Speech 
Pathology  or  Stuttering. 


MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Ed  220     Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  :»  cr. 

This  survey  course  deals  with  the  differenl  types  of  exceptional 
children.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  identifying 
those  children  who  deviate  from  the  typical  in  areas  of  physical,  men- 
tal, emotional,  and  educational  development.  This  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  identify  for  referral   those  pupils  who  need  special  class 
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placement  or  a  special  instructional  program  within  the  regular  class- 
room. 

Psy  320     Phychology  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children  3  cr. 

This  course  will  point-up  the  importance  of  viewing  the  retarded 
child  as  a  living,  adjusting  individual  who  responds  to  many  kinds  of 
situations  and  who  is  capable  of  far  more  than  usually  imagined.  The 
importance  of  the  way  in  which  he  adjusts  as  especially  relevant  to  the 
nature  and  manifestation  of  his  retardation  will  be  stressed.  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  promote  an  understanding  of  all  of  the  factors 
that  influence  his  development  and  adjustment.  To  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explore  the  forces  that  operate  within  and  upon  him  and 
the  dynamic  way  in  which  he  attempts  to  resolve  them. 

Art  330     Arts  and  Crafts  for  Teachers  of  Special  Education 

and  the  Mentally  Retarded  3  cr. 

The  materials  and  processes  of  arts  and  crafts  are  studied  for 
opportunities  they  offer  in  the  training,  therapy,  and  education  of  stu- 
dents who  are  mentally  retarded,  crippled,  or  need  special  help  for 
any  reason.  The  feeling  of  achievement  and  the  good  emotional  state 
which  come  with  expression  at  the  level  of  the  individual's  ability  are 
examined  to  show  teachers  how  they  may  be  achieved  and  used  in 
education. 

Ed  421     Student  Teaching  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  3  cr. 

Students  will  be  required  both  to  observe  and  to  participate  in 
the  teaching  of  mentally  handicapped  students.  Ordinarily  this  course 
will  be  offered  in  conjunction  with  Ed  451. 

Ed  451     Special  Class  Methods  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  3  cr. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  this  course  will  be  upon  practical  and 
workable  methods  and  materials  which  can  be  used  effectively  with 
slow-learning  children.  It  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Ed  420  as 
well  as  to  serve  as  a  course  in  specific  techniques  which  the  classroom 
teacher  will  find  to  be  valuable  in  actual  classroom  teaching  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
P.  David  Lott,  Department  Chairman 

Psy  215     Child  Development  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  the  teacher  to  understand  and 
help    children.     A    survey   of   human   development   from   conception 
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through  earl)  adolescence  is  made  in  terms  of  basic  scientific  data. 
Aspects  of  growth  .md  behavior  are  presented  through  research,  dis- 
i  ussion,  observation  and  audio-visual  techniques. 

El  221     Clhildren's  Literature  3  cr. 

In  this  course  the  students  acquire  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
children's  literature,  old  and  new.  Poetry  selections,  annotated  stories, 
and  bibliographies  will  be  assembled.  Ways  and  means  to  develop, 
stimulate,  and  guide  children's  reading  of  literature  are  presented. 
Principles  and  techniques  of  successful  story-telling  are  studied  and 
practiced. 

El  222     Teaching  of  Reading  3  cr. 

This  course  is  given  before  the  first  student  teaching  experience. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  methods  and  materials  used  in  the  develop- 
mental reading  program.  Its  objective  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
general  background  of  knowledge  and  techniques  for  teaching  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  school  to  read.  Students  are  introduced  to  the 
experience,  textbook,  and  individualized  reading  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

El  351     Creative  Activities  in  the  Elementary  School  3  cr. 

This  course  is  planned  to  provide  the  student  with  a  wide  range 
of  creative  experience  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  how  to  help  children  develop  their  abilities 
to  express  themselves  creatively. 

El  352     Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Reading  3  cr. 

This  course  is  planned  for  in-service  teachers  and  students  who 
have  done  their  student  teaching.  It  deals  with  methods  and  materials 
which  help  teachers  to  increase  the  reading  abilities  of  children  who 
are  retarded  in  reading.  Attention  is  given  to  recent  research  find 
in  the  areas  of  readiness;  word  recognition,  including  phonics:  com- 
prehension; evaluation  and  textbook  selection. 

El  411     Teaching  of  Social  Studies  3  cr. 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  social  studies  in  the  elementary 
school.  It  includes  study  of  objectives,  trends,  areas  of  content,  pat- 
terns and  principles  of  organization.  The  Pennsylvania  Course  of 
Study  for  this  area  is  studied.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  unification  ot 
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subject  matter  and  on  implication  of  research  in  child  development 
for  content  and  methods. 

Students  will  have  experience  in  preparing  an  individual  resource 
unit  and  in  planning,  participating  in,  and  evaluating  social  studies  in 
class.  A  variety  of  learning  experiences  and  materials  will  be  used  and 
evaluated. 

El  413     Teaching  Language  Arts  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  elementary  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  latest  techniques,  methods  and  materials  in  the  language 
arts  area.  Research  and  trends  are  studied.  The  fields  of  handwriting, 
spelling,  and  oral  and  written  communication,  and  vocabulary  devel- 
opment are  included. 

El  451     Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades  3  cr. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  developmental  read- 
ing, consistent  with  child  growth,  in  the  primary  grades. 

Methods  and  techniques  for  readiness,  word  perception,  com- 
prehension, work-study  skills,  independent  reading  in  both  group  and 
individualized  approaches  will  be  studied. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  nature  of  reading,  significant 
research  in  the  field,  the  curriculum,  selection  of  materials  and  the  use 
of  formal  and  informal  tests. 

El  452     Social  Studies  in  the  Primary  Grades  3  cr. 

With  El  411,  Teaching  of  Social  Studies,  as  a  prerequisite,  this 
course  will  include  a  more  detailed  examination  of  content,  objectives, 
and  resource  materials  for  social  studies  in  kindergarten  through  third 
grade.  Research  problems  will  be  examined  and  representative  units 
developed. 

Ed  355     School  and  Community  3  cr. 

This  course  helps  to  identify  and  give  the  techniques  for  the  use 
of  a  great  variety  of  community  resources  that  can  be  used  to  enrich 
classroom  instruction.  Included  also  is  a  study  of  various  outside  in- 
fluences on  the  school  and  its  curriculum  and  the  techniques  of  public 
relations  that  can  be  practiced  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

Ed  356     Guidance  in  Elementary  Schools  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  initial  understand- 
ing of  the  guidance  of  young  children.    Study  and  discussion  center 
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around  the  child  himself  —  his  characteristics,  needs,  problems,  mo- 
tives, .uicl  relations  with  others  —  and  around  the  techniques  and 
procedures  for  identifying,  studying,  and  giving  help  to  children  in 
respe<  t  to  their  facets  of  personality. 


ENGLISH-SPEECH  DEPARTMENT 
James  R.  Green,  Department  Chairman 

EngS   101     Communication  I  5  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  skills  in  the  major  uses  of 
language  through  studies  in  literature,  general  semantics,  the  structure 
of  English,  and  a  review  of  the  mechanics  of  written  and  oral  com- 
position. The  student  is  trained  to  read  and  listen  perceptively  and 
critically,  and  to  write  and  speak  effectively  —  especially  in  those 
areas  which  relate  to  his  own  observation  and  personal  experience. 

EngS   102     Communication  II  5  cr. 

This  course  continues  to  refine  and  intensify  those  skills  devel- 
oped in  Communication  I,  provides  additional  study  and  practice  in 
editorial,  critical  and  argumentative  exposition,  and  gives  instruction 
and  practice  in  library  research  and  the  writing  of  the  research  paper. 
Prerequisite:  Communication  I. 

EngS  201     Literature  I  2  cr. 

Selected  lyric  poems,  short  stories,  novels  and  plays  from  the 
literature  of  the  Western  World  are  read  with  a  view  to  learning  how 
to  read  and  enjov  creative  literature. 

EngS  301     Literature  II  2  cr. 

This  course  follows  the  genera]  pattern  of  Literature  1.  its  pre- 
requisite, but  the  selections  chosen  have  a  greater  philosophic  eon- 
tent  and  present  a  greater  challenge  u>  the  student.  Some  writing  ol 
an  original  and  constructive  nature  may  In-  expected  ol  the  student, 
who  will  enroll  during  his  junior  year. 

EngS  212     American  Literature  to  1865  3  cr. 

This  course  provides  a  genera]  survey  of  major  American  writers 

from  colonial  times  through  the  Civil  War. 
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EngS  221     Journalistic  Writing  3  cr. 

This  course  places  special  emphasis  upon  the  writing  of  the  news 
story,  the  column,  the  feature,  and  the  editorial.  Some  attention  is 
given  to  college  and  school  publications  and  to  make-up  and  editorial 
policy. 

EngS  222     Advanced  Composition  3  cr. 

This  course  primarily  seeks  to  improve  writing  style,  particularly 
in  the  more  utilitarian  forms  such  as  the  magazine  article  and  the  per- 
sonal essay.  Opportunity  is  offered  also  for  developing  creative  ability 
in  the  more  imaginative  types  such  as  the  short  story,  the  one-act  play, 
and  poetry.  The  student  is  expected  to  develop  artistic  sensibility  in 
handling  and  judging  language  and  literary  forms. 

EngS  251     History  of  the  English  Language  3  cr. 

The  historical  development  of  the  English  language  is  studied  as 
a  basis  for  a  better  understanding  of  modern  American  English.  An 
examination  is  made  of  changes  in  sound,  vocabulary  enrichment  from 
various  sources,  and  changes  in  syntax  and  usage.  The  course  is  open 
to  students  from  all  departments  and  curricula,  but  is  especially 
recommended  to  Elementary  majors  and  English  majors. 

EngS  244     Poetry  and  Its  Forms  3  cr. 

This  course  offers  a  study  in  the  appreciation  of  poetry,  with 
special  attention  to  the  technique  of  the  poet  and  the  structure  of 
poetiy. 

EngS  214     Shakespeare  3  cr. 

Shakespeare's  development  as  a  poetic  dramatist  is  studied  against 
the  background  of  the  Elizabethan  stage;  the  audience,  textual  prob- 
lems, language,  imagery,  and  philosophy  are  examined.  A  few  plays 
are  read  in  detail  and  others  are  assigned  for  rapid  reading.  Phono- 
graph recordings  of  complete  plays,  and  of  scenes  and  speeches  by 
professional  actors  are  used. 

EngS  363     The  Structure  of  English  3  cr. 

Training  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  modern  English  by  the  meth- 
ods and  materials  of  structural  linguistics.  An  elementary  study  of 
phonology  is  used  as  the  basis  for  describing  the  patterns  of  the  state- 
ment, substitution  within  patterns,  the  word  classes,  inflection,  and 
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structure  words,  as  well  as  varieties  of  modern  American  English 
usage.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  Ed  451,  Teaching  English  and 
Speech  in  the  Secondary  School. 

EngS  246     Modern  American  Literature  3  cr. 

I  his  course  pro\  ides  a  study  of  major  American  writers  from  the 
Ci\  il  \\  .ii  to  the  present. 

EngS  243     Contemporary  Short  Fiction  3  cr. 

In  this  course  attention  is  given  to  the  form,  the  structure,  and 
the  art  of  the  modem  short  story,  British,  American,  and  Continental. 

EngS  472     Public  Speaking  3  cr. 

Fundamental  principles  of  public  speaking,  audience  analysis, 
interest  and  attention,  selection  and  organization  of  speech  material, 
and  delivery  are  taught  in  this  course.  Practice  in  preparation  and 
deliver}  of  extemporaneous  speeches  will  be  provided  for. 

Ed    151     Teaching  of  English  and  Speech  in  the 

Secondary  Schools  3  cr. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  current  professional 
practices  in  the  teaching  of  English  and  speech  in  high  school.  Back- 
ground for  competence  in  teaching  is  provided  through  (1)  stuck  of 
professional  literature,  (2)  individual  reports,  (3)  writing  of  unit 
plans  and  lesson  plans.  (4)  observing  teaching  in  high  school  classes, 
(5)  participating  in  class  demonstrations.  EngS  363  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course,  and  this  course  is  in  turn  a  prerequisite  to  student 
teaching  in  English. 

EngS  469     Oral  Interpretation  3  cr. 

This  course  emphasizes  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
literature  through  developing  skill  in  reading  aloud.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  selecting,  adapting,  and  preparing  material  for  presentation 
in  high  school  classes. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT 
Edward  W.  Bicghler,  Department  Chairman 

Fr  111-112     French  I  and  II  3  cr.  each 

Ger  111-112     German  I  and  II  cr.  each 

Sp  111-112     Spanish  I  and  II  3  cr.  each 

This  elementary  sequence  is  designed  primarily  for  the  general 

student.    Its  basic  objective  is  maximum  reading  ability:  further  but 
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secondary  objectives  are  accuracy  of  pronunciation,  some  ability  to 
understand  the  spoken  word  and  in  self-expression,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  motives  and  currents  of  the  background  cultures.  The 
formalities  of  grammar  are  reduced  to  their  functional  minimum  in 
terms  of  the  reading  objective. 

Sp  Oil     Oral  Practice  I  3  cr. 

Fr  012     Oral  Practice  II  3  cr. 

This  laboratory  experience  introduces  the  phonetic  structure  of 
the  language,  and  encourages  automatic  response  to  recurring  basic 
phrase  units  through  constant  oral  drill. 

Fr  253     Special  Projects  3  cr. 

During  the  summer  of  1963  this  course,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  presenting  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  language  at 
the  college  level  (two  in  high  school),  will  deal  with  the  modern  stage 
in  France.  Due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  social  and  cultural 
factors  underlying  the  development  of  this  recent  theater.  Advanced 
students  will  be  assigned  related  outside  readings  and  reports. 

Sp  253     Special  Projects  3  cr. 

During  the  summer  of  1963  this  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  presenting  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  language  at  the  col- 
lege level  (two  in  high  school),  will  deal  with  the  modern  stage  in 
Spain.  One  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  social  and  cultural  fac- 
tors underlying  the  development  of  this  recent  theater.  Advanced 
students  will  be  assigned  related  outside  readings  and  reports. 

Ger  253     Special  Projects  3  cr. 

During  the  summer  of  1963  this  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  presenting  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  language  at  the  col- 
lege level  (two  in  high  school),  will  deal  with  the  modern  stage  in 
Germany.  One  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  social  and  cultural 
factors  underlying  the  development  of  this  recent  theater.  Advanced 
students  will  be  assigned  related  outside  readings  and  reports. 


GEOGRAPHY  DEPARTMENT 

Thomas  G.  Gault,  Department  Chairman 

Geog  111     World  Geography  3  cr. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation  of  patterns   of   the   natural   environment   throughout  the 
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world,  such  as  patterns  of  soil,  climate,  vegetation  and  oi  man's 
adjustment  to  them,  with  special  emphasis  on  man's  economic  and 
cultural  responses.  Tins  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  othei  courses  in 
the  depai  tment. 

Geog  112  Geography  of  the  I  nited  States  and  Pennsylvania  3  er. 
This  course  gives  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  adjustments 
of  the  peoples  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  to  the  physical 
factors  —  structure,  relic!,  climate,  soil,  and  natural  resources  — 
which  mold  their  destiny.  The  inter-relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  stressed.  Pre- 
requisite: World  Geography. 

Geog  151     Earth  and  Space  Science  3  cr. 

(This  course  may  not  be  taken  by  majors  or  minors) 
Spatial  relationships  in  the  universe,  origin  of  the  earth,  structure 
and  composition  of  land  masses,  the  nature  of  oceans,  the  facts  of  the 
land  and  water  surfaces,  the  activities  of  the  atmosphere  are  given 
special  attention.  This  survey  course  is  designed  to  give  the  non-major 
or  non-minor  an  introduction  to  the  physical  environment  wherein  he 
li\  es. 

Geog  251     Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  3  cr. 

This  course  is  a  regional  study  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
concerned  with  the  investigation  of  man's  adjustment  to  his  environ- 
ment as  determined  bv  the  physical  factors  of  climate,  vegetation,  re- 
lief, soils  and  natural  resources.  Recognition  of  political  adjustments 
to  the  geographic  environment  and  the  inter-relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  stressed. 

Geog   149     Economic  Geography  3  cr. 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of  world  patterns  ol  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  regions,  population  distributions,  world  trade 
routes,  and  related  natural  factors.  It  also  deals  with  the  applications 
of  these  understandings  to  the  solution  of  nation.il  and  international 
economic  problems. 

Geog  252     Geography  of  Pennsylvania  3  er. 

(Prerequisite:  United  States  and  Canada  or  United  States  and  Pa 
This  course  is  especially  designed  for  majors.     Hie  topography, 

climate,  natural  vegetation,  natural  resources,  population,  agriculture, 
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manufacturing,  mining,  etc.,  are  treated.  Internal  and  external  re- 
lationships are  studied  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  various  regions  of 
the  state  and  Pennsylvania's  world  relationships. 

Geog  381     Geography  of  Africa,  South  of  Sahara  3  cr. 

This  is  a  regional  study  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  which  con- 
siders the  activities  and  the  educational,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  the  different  regions,  especially  in  their  re- 
lationship to  the  physical  environment.  The  geographic  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  race,  use  of  resources,  land  ownership  and  use,  labor  sup- 
ply, political  set-up,  and  future  development  of  the  regions  are  pre- 
sented. 

Geog  362     Geography  of  South  East  Asia  3  cr. 

India,  Pakistan,  Indochina,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  In- 
donesia are  the  major  areas  studied.  Students  are  given  an  under- 
standing of  the  geographic  relationships  that  affect  land  use,  land  re- 
form, population,  industrialization,  nationalism,  and  boundary  dis- 
putes. Special  attention  is  given  to  regional  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, particularly  as  they  pertain  to  human  adjustment. 

Geog  371     Geography  of  South  America  3  cr. 

In  this  course  a  regional  study  is  made  of  South  America.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  regional  differences  and  similarities.  South 
American  relations  with  other  areas,  especially  the  United  States,  are 
stressed.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  unique  problems  of  South 
America,  with  special  attention  to  tropical  land  use. 

Ed  451     The  Teaching  of  World  Cultures  3  cr. 

The  course  will  emphasize  modern  techniques  of  teaching  "World 
Cultures."  Major  study  will  be  directed  to  the  place  of  "World  Cul- 
tures" in  the  curriculum,  selection  of  texts,  source  materials  for  class- 
room use,  and  the  preparation  of  resource  and  teaching  units.  Ad- 
ditional study  will  better  enable  the  classroom  teacher  to  maintain 
the  proper  balance  between  Geography  and  Social  Studies  in  the 
preparation  of  the  "World  Cultures"  course. 

Geog  461     Field  Trip  in  Geography  3  cr. 

This  is  a  three-week  field  course  designed  to  advance  the  student's 
training  beyond  the  classroom  and  textbook  into  the  field  —  to  the 
first-hand  observation  of  geographical  phenomena  and  relationships. 
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Essentially  a  camping  course,  it  will  !><•  limited  to  ten  students  who  will 
share  the  travelling  costs  and  lodging  fees.    Landforms,  roi  ks  and  min- 
erals, weather,  soil,  and  vegetation  will  be  studied;  then   effe<  i   on 
many   noted;    techniques   in   photo-interpretation,    mapping,    ph< 
raph)   will  be  developed. 


1 1 1  ALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
John  Chellman,  Department  Chairman 

The  widespread  extension  of  Driver  Education  and  Training 
among  the  high  schools  of  the  nation  has  confronted  school  admin- 
istrators with  the  perplexing  problem  of  finding  teachers  equipped  by 
preparation  and  experience  to  offer  such  courses.  Qualified  enthusias- 
tic high  school  teachers  of  Driver  Education  and  Training  are  in  in- 
creasing demand  and  face  an  interesting  and  productive  career. 
Certification  in  the  Field  of  Education  for  Safe  Living 

The  State  Council  of  Education  approved  this  new  certification 
January  9,  1948.  The  four  courses  below,  General  Safety  Education, 
Driver  Education,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Safety  Edu- 
cation, and  Methods  and  Materials  in  Safety  Education  in  the  Second- 
ai\  Schools,  will  meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  certification  in  this 
field. 

HPe  101     Health  2  or. 

Health  consists  of  a  study  of  the  individual  and  community  prob- 
lems with  the  chief  emphasis  placed  on  the  improvement  of  the  stu- 
dent's own  health. 

HPe   102     Physical  Education  I  1    cr. 

This  course  provides  a  seasonal  program  of  sports  and  activities 
that  will  have  some  carry-over  value.  The  activities  will  improve  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  student  and  develop  a  number  of  sport  skills. 

HPe  203     Physical  Education  II  1    cr. 

A  continuation  of  Physical  Education  I  with  greater  emphasis  on 
participation  in  activities  learned  in  Physical  Education  1 

HPe  204     Physical  Education  III  '    " 

This  course  will  provide  foi  greatei  specialization  b 
tivities  to  bring  personal  performance  ability  to  advanced  levels.   "  I  he 

equivalent  of  the  American  Red  Cr<  ndard  First  Aid  Course  will 

be  included  in  this  course." 
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El  314     Teaching  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  3  cr. 

The  Teaching  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  covers  units  de- 
signed to  present  the  meaning,  aim,  scope  and  materials  related  to 
Healthful  School  Living,  Health  Service,  Health  Instruction,  Elemen- 
tary Grade  Activities  in  Physical  Education,  Lesson  Planning  and 
Practice  Teaching. 

HPe  251     General  Safety  Education  3  cr. 

The  General  Safety  Education  course  is  one  which  will  be  val- 
uable to  teachers  of  all  grade  levels  and  all  departments.  It  deals  with 
the  recognition  of  unsafe  conditions  and  practices,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  may  be  eliminated  or  minimized,  in  an  accident  pre- 
vention program.  The  study  includes  home,  school,  occupational  and 
public  safety. 

HPe  252     Driver  Education  3  cr. 

Driver  Education  is  a  combination  of  class  instruction  in  traffic 
safety  and  driver  training  in  actual  behind-the-wheel  practice  in  a 
dual  control  car.  It  prepares  the  student  to  teach  driver  education 
in  a  high  school.  The  prerequisites  for  the  course  are:  the  student 
should  have  driving  ability  above  the  average  and  evidence  of  holding 
a  driver's  license,  plus  at  least  two  years  of  driving  experience  without 
having  a  major  accident  for  which  the  driver  is  responsible. 

HPe  253     Methods  and  Materials  in  Safety  Education 

in  the  Secondary  Schools  3  cr. 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Safety  Education  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  is  a  course  that  emphasizes  the  use  of  correlating  and  inte- 
grating safety  with  many  different  subjects  and  school  activities, 
teaching  as  a  separate  subject  and  centering  safety  education  around 
pupil  organizations  and  special  projects. 

HPe  354     Organization  and  Administration  of 

Safety  Education  3  cr. 

The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Safety  Education  deals 
with  the  basic  principles  of  organizing,  administering  and  supervising 
safety  education  procedures  in  schools.  A  large  part  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  pupil  safety  activities  in  school  and 
community. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 

Opal  T.  Rhodes,  Department  (  hairman 

HE    314      Textiles  and  Clolhin>'  I  cminimcs  !',   <r. 

The  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  the  making  and  retailing  of  n 
made  garments  is  considered  in  relation  to  retail  cost.    Selection  and 
upkeep  of  clothing  and  household  textiles  is  studied  from  the  stand- 
point of  quality  of  fiber,  fabric  and  finish.   Labels  and  laws  governing 
the  sale  of  I'm.  fabrics  and  manufactured  articles  are  investigated. 

HE  352     Home  and  Family  Living  3  cr. 

Many  needs  of  men  and  women  as  heads  of  families  and  home- 
makers  and  as  parents  are  met.  Units  studied  are:  how  nutritional!) 
adequate  meals  provide  for  body  food  need;  food  purchasing,  prepara- 
tion and  service,  child  care,  development  and  guidance;  the  I'amiK 
and  the  role  of  each  member;  clothing  selection  and  care;  housing  the 
family;  furnishing  and  equipping  the  home;  house  care  and  manage- 
ment: and  wise  use  of  human  and  material  resources. 

HE  358     Food  Service  Equipment  and  Layout  3  cr. 

Selection,  arrangement  and  care  of  equipment  and  furnishings  for 
food  service  organization. 

HE  415     Methods  in  Teaching  Home  Economics  (Vocational)    4  cr. 

Students  are  helped  to  understand  and  soke  problems  of  the 
home  economics  teacher  in  reimbursed  and  non-reimbursed  positions. 
Teacher  responsibilities  considered  are  adult  education,  curriculum, 
evaluation,  pupil-teacher  planning,  home  visits  and  experiences,  teach- 
ing techniques,  boys  and  mixed  classes,  Future  Home  Makers  Asso- 
ciation, and  home  living  in  elementary  grades.  Observations  and 
participation  in  adult,  college  and  Keith  elementary  and  secondary 
classes  are  used  to  prepare  teachers  to  include  all  phases  of  home  liv- 
ing and  to  teach  in  democratic  schools. 

HE  313     School  Food  Service  Management  3  s.h. 

Principles  ^\  cookery  applied  to  quantity  i^<\\  service;  standard- 
ization of  food  with  reference  to  quality  and  cost,  use  and  operation 
of  equipment;  menu  making  and  quantity  (ood  preparation  for  Type 

A  school  lunches.    Integration  of  nutrition  education  and  the  school 
lunch  objectives  in  the  school  program. 
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HE  359     Food  Purchasing  3  cr. 

Standards  of  quality,  food  laws,  food  cost  factors,  distribution 
and  storage  of  food  supplies  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  purchase  of  such 
commodities  for  school  food  service. 

HE  360     Accounting  for  Food  Service  Operation  3  cr. 

Business  procedures  and  practices;  the  use  of  accounting  as  a 
managerial  tool;  introduction  to  the  basic  theory  of  accounts;  knowl- 
edge and  skill  adequate  to  keep  books  for  a  food  service  operation; 
journalizing,  posting,  use  of  ledger  accounts,  closing  books  of  original 
entry  and  statement  preparation. 

HE  313     Food  Service  Management  3  cr. 

This  course  provides  instruction  and  fundamental  experiences  es- 
sential to  quantity  food  service.  These  experiences  include  planning, 
preparing  and  serving  lunches  that  are  nutritionally  adequate,  at- 
tractive and  inexpensive.  The  requirements  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  are  emphasized. 

HE  413     Consumer  Economics  3  cr. 

An  understanding  of  economic  problems  of  consumer  buyers  is 
sought.  Problems  of  production,  distribution,  merchandising,  and 
buying  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  help  available  from 
government,  private  agencies  and  consumers  themselves.  A  program 
for  the  education  of  intelligent  consumers  is  planned.  Gaining  maxi- 
mum satisfaction  from  goods  and  sendees  available  to  each  family  is 
an  important  goal. 

HE  214    Clothing  II  2  cr. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  practical  methods  of  solving  fitting 
problems  and  applying  the  principles  of  dress  design  form  the  basis 
for  this  course.  Practical  applications  are  made  by  flat  pattern  de- 
signing and  the  construction  of  a  dress.  Students  demonstrate  difficult 
construction  processes  in  sewing.  Cost  of  fabric  is  approximately 
15.00.   Prerequisite:  Clothing  I. 

HE  417     Clothing  III  3  cr. 

A  coat  or  suit  is  tailored  and  a  garment  remodeled.  Additional 
ability  is  gained  in  pattern  construction  and  use,  construction  tech- 
niques,   selection   and   care   of   clothing.     Constructed   garments   are 
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compared  with  ready-to-wears.     Hie  cosl  oi   fabrii    is  approxin 
$40. 

III.    131     Clinic  in  Home  Economics  Education  I  >\ 

This   course   provides   further  stuck-   fot    teaching    variou 
needed   foi    adequate   living   in  the  home  and   tin-  community.    The 

philosopln    underlying  learning.  c\ aluation,  curriculum  planning  and 
effective  teaching  is  studied  and  applied  to  specifii    field  situations. 

HE  212     Nutrition  3  cr. 

Positive  relation  of  food  to  health  is  emphasized.    Signs  oi 
and  poor  nutrition,  functions  of  nutrients,  interdependence  of  dietary 

ntialSj  and  nutritive  essentials  of  an  optimum  diet  are  studied. 
Nutritional  requirements  in  infancy,  childhood,  adult  life,  pregnancy, 
lactation,  old  age.  common  nutritional  deficiency  and  disorders 
emphasized.  Adequate  diets  on  differem  economic  levels,  racial  and 
nationality  are  considered.  Laboratory  work  provides  for  furthei 
understanding  oi  these  problems. 

HE  414     Home  Management  3  cr. 

Students  experience  activities  of  home  living  as  a  group.  M 
gerial  ability  is  developed  and  human  values  and  relations  empha- 
sized. Child  care  and  guidance:  planning,  buying,  preparing  and 
serving  meals;  the  use  and  care  of  all  household  equipment;  care  and 
management  of  the  home;  entertaining  and  providing  lor  better  liv- 
ing are  supervised  and  improved. 

HE  215     Home  Furnishing  3  cr. 

Students  develop  ability  to  create  attractive  livable  homes 
judgment  in  selecting  and  purchasing  suitable  home  furnishings. 
Floors,  walls,  and  windows,  the  arrangement  of  furnishings  and  furni- 
ture and  remedies  for  problem  rooms  and  houses  are  studied.  Im- 
provising, mending,  remodeling,  and  refinishing  furniture,  making  cur- 
tains, ^li[>  covers,  and  draperies,  etc..  provide  practical  problems. 

HE  312     Housing  -  cr. 

Ptoblems  confronting  families  in  finding  suitable  housing  are  con- 
sidered. Community  planning,  selection  oi  construction  of  homes, 
architectural  designs,  materials  and  processes  in  construction  and 
finishes,  factors  affecting  costs  and  quality,  building  economics,  legal 
aspects,  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  plumbing,  door  plans  foi   ion- 
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venience,  comfort,  and  aesthetic  values,  and  housing  maintenances  are 
studied. 

HE  363     The  Family  and  the  Community  3  cr. 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  community  contributions  and  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  family  as  well  as  of  the  contributions  of  families 
to  the  community.  Group  dynamics,  media  of  communication,  and 
other  experiences  that  aid  understandings  of  human  processes  and 
that  develop  leadership  will  be  investigated  and  used.  Field  work  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

HE  411     Family  Relations  3  cr. 

Students  have  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  personality  development  and  the  importance  of  early  family  and 
community  influence  in  well  adjusted  lives  and  family  stability.  Em- 
phasis is  on  preparation  for  marriage  and  problems  of  human  relations 
within  homes.  Reading,  discussion,  and  conferences  are  used  in  facing 
and  solving  problems. 

HE  111     Foods  I  3  cr. 

Basic  principles  of  meal  planning,  food  selection  and  preparation 
are  covered  as  they  relate  to  family  meals.  Table  service  and  market- 
ing are  included.  Demonstrations  and  other  teaching  techniques  give 
emphasis  to  the  preparation  for  teaching.  Laboratory  work  provides 
experience  and  evaluation  of  standards.  Three  nurses  uniforms  and 
comfortable  white  shoes  are  needed. 

HE  211     Foods  II  3  cr. 

Foods  studied  and  prepared  present  more  advanced  problems  in 
cookery  and  meal  service  than  those  of  Foods  I.  Some  of  these  relate 
to  food  preservation,  freezing  of  foods,  meat  selection  and  cookery, 
poultry  dressing,  methods  of  making  breads,  cakes  and  pastry.  Recent 
research  and  experimentation  indicating  new  and  improved  methods 
of  cookery  are  considered.  Demonstrations  and  other  teaching  tech- 
niques serve  as  a  preparation  for  teaching. 

HE  216     Clothing  Selection  2  cr. 

Opportunity  to  select  clothing  for  herself  and  others  under  super- 
vision is  provided.  Personality,  coloring  and  figure  variations  are 
studied  in  relation  to  color,  texture  and  pattern  designs.   Costume  ac- 
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trssoiics  .in-  designed  ni  selected.  Class  experiences  create  .1  con- 
sciousness 11I  the  value  ol  being  well  groomed  and  provide  techniques 
for  accomplishing  this.    Prerequisite:  Principles  of  Design. 

I\\    215     Child  Development  3  cr. 

Tin-  physical,  emotional,  social  and  intellectual  development  oi 

the  human  from  conception  through  early  ad<>l<-M  i-nce  is  considered. 
Studies  and  research  from  psychology,  anthropology,  science,  medi<  inl- 
and sociology  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  ol  normal  behavior 
and  wiser  guidance  of  the  child  as  he  progresses  toward  optimum 
development  in  the  home,  school  and  community.  Conditions  held  t" 
be  essential  for  wholesome  growth  are  analyzed.  Reasons  for  and 
values  in  individual  differences  are  sought. 

HE  412     Nursery  School  Child  2  cr. 

Opportunity  for  observation,  study,  and  care  of  children  between 
2  and  5  is  provided. 

HE  403     Home  and  Family  Living  a"  cr. 

Economic  competency  for  consumer  is  stressed.  Nutritional,  hous- 
ing,  home  furnishing,  household  equipment,  health,  clothing,  n  as- 
portation and  operational  needs  of  families  are  studied.  Insurance, 
investment  and  financing  purchases  are  studied.  Information  is  gained 
so  that  each  family  may  derive  the  greatest  benefits  and  satisfactions. 


KEITH  SCHOOL 
E.  Samuel  Hoenstine,  Director 

Student  Teaching 

Student  teaching  in  the  summer  is  offered  in  the  Main  Session 
only  and  is  provided  on  both  Elementary  and  Secondary  levels.  I" 
be  eligible  a  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements:  1  One 
semester  of  resident  work  at  Indiana  within  one  year  previous  to 
student  teacher  semester.  (2)  At  least  twelve  hours  of  work  in  pro- 
fessional courses.  (3)  Five  vears  of  experience  01  previous  student 
teaching  at  Indiana  foi  studi  nts  wishing  t<>  d<>  studenl  teaching  during 
a  summer  session.  (4)  Transfer  students  musl  meet  the  above  require- 
ments and  in  addition  must  have  the  approval  *A  the  Committee  on 
Professional  standards.  Approval  in  general  depends  upon  meeting 
the  requirements  for  Junior  Standing. 
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Student  teaching  is  scheduled  for  the  Main  Session  only  begin- 
ning June  27.  Applications  must  be  filed  by  May  1  to  assure  enough 
opportunities   for  all  who  desire   to  do   their   student   teaching   this 

summer. 


MATHEMATICS  DEPARTMENT 

Joy  E.  Mahachek,  Department  Chairman 

Math  111     Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  3  cr. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  cultivating  the  students'  general 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  mathematics.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  development  of  the  number  system,  the  processes  of  arith- 
metic, equations,  graphs,  statistics,  meaning  of  proof  and  the  place  of 
mathematics  in  present  day  living. 

Math  152     Mathematical  Analysis  II  5  cr. 

As  a  continuation  of  Mathematical  Analysis  I  the  principal  topics 
considered  are  permutations,  combinations,  probability;  arithmetic  and 
geometric  sequences  and  series;  equations  of  geometric  loci  of  the 
plane,  including  the  straight  line  and  conic  sections;  the  general  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree  and  transformation  of  axes;  polar  co- 
ordinates; parametric  equations;  and  the  geometry  of  points,  lines  and 
planes  in  three  dimensions. 

El  313     Teaching  of  Arithmetic  3  cr. 

In  this  course  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  place  of  arithmetic 
in  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  recent  changes  in  curriculum  and 
method;  to  techniques  for  developing  concepts  and  processes;  to  recent 
research  in  the  field  of  arithmetic;  and  to  books  and  material  helpful 
to  prospective  teachers.  Observation  of  master  teachers  at  work  will 
be  planned.   Prerequisite:  Math  111. 

Math  355     College  Geometry  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  thorough 
preparation  for  teaching  high  school  geometry.  Euclidean  geometry 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  course,  but  some  time  is  spent  in  considering 
the  basic  differences  between  it  and  the  Non-Euclidean  geometries.  A 
thorough  study  of  a  postulational  system  and  methods  of  proof  are 
of  primary  importance.    Theorems  of  Euclidean  geometry  not  usually 
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considered   in  elementary    courses,   including   those  oi   Menelauj   and 
are  considered.    (  >th<  i   topics  included  are  harmoni*    ratio  and 
eh -ii H 'nt s;  (  miss  ratio;  transformations,  including  translations,  rotations, 
and   inversions;  homothetic  and  similai    figures,  projective  prop* 
in  the  plane;  and  spe<  ial  properties  of  circles  and  triang  i 

Math  354     Field  Work  in  Mathematics  1    to  3  cr. 

The  principal  topics  of  this  course  are:  held  instruments,  their 
mathematical  construction  and  use;  the  slide  rule,  its  construction  and 
use;  ami  suggestions  for  teaching  the  simple]   instruments  in  the 

ondaiy  school  courses. 

Math  375     Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with 
new  methods  and  content  in  mathematics.  A  thorough  study  of  the 
de\  elopment  oi  the  complex  number  system  from  a  postulational  \  iew- 
point,  starting  with  the  natural  numbers,  through  the  integers,  frac- 
tions, rational,  irrational,  real,  and  finally  the  complex  numbers,  si 
as  a  model  of  the  rigorous  methods  used  in  mathematics  toda\ . 
theory  and  its  applications  in  serving  to  unify  topics  in  high  school 
algebra  and  geometiy  are  of  primary  importance. 

Ed  451     Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  School 

This  course  has  for  its  major  objective  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  mathematics  for  the  modern  high  school.  Units  include  content 
of  their  curriculum,  objectives,  current  literature,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, unit  and  lesson  planning,  evaluation,  observation  and  preparation 
of  curriculum  materials. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Harold  S.  Orendorff,  Department  Chairman 

Mus  311     Historj  of  Music  I 

History  of  Music  I  begins  with  the  earliest  known  music  and 
traces  its  development  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Consideration  is  given  to  music's  position  in  the  history  ol  civilization 
as  well  as  the  socal  and  political  pressures  influencing  the  musical  life 
of  the  various  periods. 
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One  of  the  principal  aims  is  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  long, 
involved  development  of  music  up  to  the  romantic  period. 

Mus  312     History  of  Music  II  3  cr. 

This  course  begins  with  Beethoven  and  the  development  of  the 
Romantic  movement.  It  deals  with  the  great  masters  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  with  the  development  of  such  art  forms  as  the  art  song, 
the  piano  solo,  the  symphonic  poem,  the  latter  nineteenth  century 
opera,  and  modern  trends  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Mus  101     Introduction  to  Music  3  cr. 

This  course  provides  an  orientation  in  music  experience  from 
present  to  past,  and  is  required  of  all  college  students.  It  aims  ( 1 )  to 
enrich  the  student's  cultural  experience,  as  well  as  (2)  to  equip  the 
prospective  teacher  with  an  understanding  of  music  as  it  relates  to 
general  education  and  the  art  of  daily  living.  The  possibility  of  cor- 
relations with  other  subjects  is  explored.  No  prerequisite  courses  or 
special  abilities  are  required. 

Mus  410     Methods  III  (Senior  High  School)  2  cr. 

The  organization  and  development  of  the  large  ensemble  will  be 
considered,  as  well  as  classes  in  Theory  and  History  of  Music.  Sched- 
uling, administration,  supervision,  and  curricular  problems  will  be 
discussed  as  they  apply  to  the  intelligent  development  of  the  high 
school  music  teacher.    Observations  are  required. 

Mus  411     Methods  IV  (Instrumental)  2  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  necessary  under- 
standing, techniques  and  materials  to  develop  an  effective  instru- 
mental program  in  the  public  schools.  Demonstrations  and  laboratory 
work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  the  competency  needed  to  meet 
successfully  the  various  teaching  situations  in  instrumental  music  from 
the  grades  through  high  school. 

Mus  215     Survey  of  Music  Literature  3  cr. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  understanding  of  major  forms  of 
music  such  as  suite,  symphonic  poem,  opera  oratorio,  and  the  sonata, 
concerto,  symphony,  quartette,  etc.,  with  the  hearing  of  outstanding 
examples  of  each  of  these  forms  studied,  as  far  as  time  will  allow. 
Relevant  material  concerning  the  music,  composer,  or  period  appro- 
priate to  the  musical  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  each  composi- 
tion is  presented. 
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Mus  353      Counterpoint  3    hours — 2   CT. 

This  course  consists  of  stud)  and  analysis  oi  representative  works 
of  the  greal  polyphonic  writers  from  tin-  16th  to  the  18th  centuries. 
<  original  work  in  these  styles  and  tonus  is  also  required.  Prerequisite: 
I  heoi  \   IV. 

El  211     Music  for  Elementary  Grades  3  cr. 

The  content  ol  this  required  course  for  all  Elementary  Students 
includes  the  follow  ing:  review  of  music  fundamentals,  keyboard  knowl- 
the  teacher's  voice,  care  and  development  of  the  child  voice, 
problems  of  the  non-singer,  rhythmic  activities  including  the  rhythm 
band,  listening  lessons,  creative  activities,  note  to  note  process,  special 
days,  lesson  plans.  Observation  of  music  classes  in  Laboratory  School 
to  get  practical  application  of  classroom  discussions.  Emphasis  js 
placed  on  grades  one,  two,  and  three. 

El  212     Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Elementary  Grades  3  cr. 

A  continuation  of  skills  and  understandings  as  developed  in  Music 
lor  the  Elementary  Grades  is  studied  with  special  emphasis  being  plac- 
ed on  materials  and  methods  suitable  for  grades  four,  five,  and  six. 
Additional  opportunities  for  growth  in  music  reading  and  part-singing 
are  provided.  Lessons  are  developed  in  correlation  of  music  with  other 
studies.  Type  lessons  are  taught  by  the  students  and  constructively 
evaluated  by  class  and  teacher.  Prerequisite:  Music  for  the  Element.)  i  \ 
Grades. 

Mus  415     Orchestration  3  cr. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  essential  characteristics  oi 
each  instrument  of  the  symphony  and  symphonic  band  with  particular 
stress  upon  the  limitations  of  each  instrument,  together  with  the  trans- 
portation and  range  problems  of  each  instrument. 

Music-Theory  Workshops  3  or  4  cr. 

See  pages  22  and  23  for  description. 

Mus  106  and  Mus  109  1   cr.  each 

These  performing  groups  will  be  open  to  music  students  for  in- 
struction and  to  all  college  students  for  practice  and  participation. 
Each  group  will  give  a  summei  conceit. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NURSING 
George  A.  W.  Stouffer,  Jr.,  Director 

The  college  offers  a  degree  program  in  Public  School  Nursing. 
This  requires  45  semester  hours  beyond  graduation  from  an  approved 
School  of  Nursing.  Much  of  the  required  work  is  in  general  and  pro- 
fessional education  and  may  be  taken  in  the  summer.  Consult  pages 
36  to  64  for  various  course  descriptions  in  these  fields. 

PSN  301     Public  School  Nursing  (2  wks.)   2  cr. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  public  school 
nurse  an  opportunity  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  historical  devel- 
opment, the  fundamental  principles  and  the  present  trends  in  public 
health  nursing  in  a  democratic  and  industrial  society.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  integration  of  public  health  nursing  in  our  schools. 

PSN  402     Nutrition  and  Community  Health  3  cr. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  nutritional  problems  of  family  members 
from  infant  to  aged  people  of  the  community.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
recognizing  good  nutritional  status  and  ways  of  guiding  families  toward 
better  nutrition.  School  lunch  is  also  emphasized.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  public  school  nurse  and  teachers. 

PSN  403     Family  Case  Work  3  cr. 

Goals  of  family  life,  changes  brought  by  crises,  the  attitudes  and 
relation  of  the  family  to  welfare,  approaches  and  solutions  to  family 
problems  and  the  psychology  of  interpersonal  relations  are  studied. 
Readings,  problem  solving,  specific  family  situations  and  conferences 
are  used. 


SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 

Dwight  Sollberger,  Department  Chairman 

Biol  121     Zoology  I  4  cr. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  life  history,  habits,  origin,  development, 
physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  main  phyla  of  invertebrates.  A  phy- 
logcnetic  sequence  is  followed  to  show  interrelationships  among  the 
phyla.  The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  many  invertebrate 
species  found  locally. 
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Biol   122     Zoolog)   II  t  ... 

I  Ins  course  is  .1  stud)  "I  the  chordata  in  general3  and  more  par- 
ticular!) the  classes  ol  vertebrates,  ropics  studied  include  tin-  anat- 
omy, physiology,  origin,  development,  and  life  histor)  of  representa- 
tive members  of  each  class.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  verte- 
brates found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college.  Prerequisite:  Zoolo 
fhree  hours  lecture  and  three  hours  laborator)   pei  week. 

Biol  252     Field  Zoolog  3  cr. 

Field  Zoolog)  is  .1  course  in  (lie  study  oi  .mini. ds  in  die  field;  the 
collection  <>!'  such  forms,  and  (In-  preparation  and  utilization  of  them 
lot  class  instruction.  Students  air  required  to  make  collections  l<>i 
theii   future  use  in  teaching  situations.    Field  tups  are  required. 

Biol  361      Microbiology    (Sanitation)  3  cr. 

This  course  is  a  stuck  of  microscopic  forms  of  life,  both  plant  and 
animal,  which  are  commonly  encountered  in  biological  work.  Soim- 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  stuck  of  disease-producing  species  of  man 
and  his  domesticated  animals.  Methods  of  culturing  forms  used  in 
high  school  teaching  are  studied. 

Chem   111-112     General  Chemistry  I  and  II  8  cr. 

General  Chemistry  I  includes  the  study  of  the  nature  of  matter, 
atomic  structure,  periodic  law,  chemical  bond,  stoichiometry3  gases, 
liquids,  solids,  and  solutions. 

General  Chemistry  II  includes  chemical  kinetics,  chemical  equi- 
libriums, electrical  energy  and  chemical  change,  oxidation  and  re- 
duction, descriptive  chemistry,  and  organic  chemistry. 

Chem  211      Qualitative  Analysis  3  cr. 

A  study  of  chemical  properties  of  certain  elements  and  various 
ionic  chemical  equilibria  involved  in  their  reactions.  The  student 
a<  hieves  understanding  of  these  principles  through  solution  ^i  selected 
problems  and  carefully  arranged  experimental  work,  including  the 
identification  of  unknown  ions.  Manx  useful  skills  and  techniques 
acquired  during  the  course  of  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Inorganic 
Ghemistr)   I  and  II. 

Chem  212     Quantitative  Analysis  3  cr. 

This  course  gives  introductory  training  in  the  theory  and  prai 
ni  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  calculations  on  a  quantitative  1 
Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis. 
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Chem  351     Biological   Chemistry  3  cr. 

This  course  includes  the  chemistry  of  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
minerals,  and  vitamins,  and  biological  functions  of  each;  studies  the 
digestive  and  metabolic  reactions  by  test  meals  and  urine  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II. 

Sci  181-2     Physics  I  and  II  8  cr. 

In  Physics  I  mechanics,  heat  and  sound  are  studied;  in  Physics  II 
electricity  and  magnetism,  light,  and  atomic  and  nuclear  physics  are 
emphasized.  Since  these  two  courses  give  eight  credits,  students  will 
be  required  to  attend  summer  school  for  eight  weeks  starting  with  the 
regular  six  weeks  session. 

Sci  221     Geology  I  3  cr. 

A  basic  geology  course  emphasizing  the  composition,  structure, 
and  physical  changes  of  the  earthy  together  with  the  accompanying 
forces.  Laboratory  work  includes  map  study,  the  identification  of 
rocks  and  minerals,  and  field  trips. 

REQUIRED  OF  ALL  STUDENTS 

Sci  101     Basic  Biology  3  cr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  biology.  Topics  include 
cellular  structure  and  physiology,  growth  and  repair,  reproduction 
and  development,  control  sources  of  food  energy,  inheritance,  and 
man's  interrelationship  with  his  biological  environment.  The  classifi- 
cation of  plants  and  animals  is  reviewed  briefly. 

Sci  102     Basic  Physical  Science  3  cr. 

This  course  utilizes  the  field  of  earth  science  and  astronomy  to 
provide  a  broadened  background  of  science.  The  nature  and  use  of 
energy  is  the  central  theme  for  the  study  of  heat,  light,  chemical, 
electrical,  and  atomic  energy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods  and 
the  thinking  of  scientists  in  recognizing  and  solving  problems. 

Sci   111     Science  in  Modern  Civilizaton  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  secondary  student  with 
some  of  the  major  discoveries  of  science  in  all  fields  and  the  effects  of 
discoveries  upon  man's  way  of  life.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  develop- 
ing and  understanding  of  science  and  its  implications.  Discoveries 
leading  to  more  abundant  supplies  of  energy,  discoveries  contributing 
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to  bettei  health  and  longer  life,  more  rapid  transportation,  to  a  mor< 
abundant  and  better  food  supply,  better  housing,  bettei  <  lothing,  and 
to  greater  destructive  potential  are  some  of  the  topics  developed. 

Required  for  Students  in  Elementary  Education 

Sci  311      Elementary  Science  I  3  cr. 

This  course,  following  a  year  of  basic  science,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  teacher  with  a  more  adequate  background  in  the  are.. 
geology,  meteorology,  and  astronomy.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  lust- 
hand  experiences  in  gathering,  tabulating,  analyzing  and  interpreting 
data  in  these  fields.  Activities  will  include  evening  sky  study  sessions. 
visits  to  local  geological  formations,  and  the  establishment  of  a  weather 
station.  Skill  in  reading  weather  maps,  topographical  maps,  and  sky 
maps  will  be  stressed  during  the  study  of  appropriate  units.  Admission 
will  be  by  the  permission  of  the  department. 

El  312     Teaching  of  Elementary  Science  3  cr. 

Based  on  the  previous  work  in  science,  this  course  takes  up  the 
planning  and  presentation  of  material  suitable  to  the  elementary  field. 
Students  are  required  to  perform  demonstrations  and  take  part  in 
science  activities  which  illustrate  facts  or  principles  taught  in  the 
elementary  science  program.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
literature  of  the  elementary  science  program  as  well  as  other  aids  such 
as  community  resources  and  simple  equipment  that  can  be  secured  for 
experimentation  and  other  activities. 

Required  for  Students  in  Home  Economics 

Biol   151     Physiology  for  Home  Economics  3  cr. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  various  physiological  processes  occurring  in 
the  human  body  and  the  functioning  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs. 

Chem   151     Inorganic  Chemistry  3  cr. 

This  course  includes  an  introductory  study  of  the  non-metals, 
the  gas  laws,  atomic  structure,  valance,  ionization,  solutions,  oxidation 
and  reduction,  and  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements. 

Chem   152     Organic  and  Biochemistry  3  cr. 

This  course  is  designed  to  include  those  topics  from  the  fields  <>| 
organic  chemistry  and  biochemistry  that  are  most  important  for  the 
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student  of  home  economics.  Among  the  topics  included  are  the 
aliphatic  organic  compounds,  the  physiological  functions  of  materials, 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  minerals,  digestion,  absorption,  and 
metabolism. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  DEPARTMENT 
Raymond  L.  Lee,  Department  Chairman 

SS  201     History  of  Civilization  I  3  cr. 

A  survey  course  presenting  in  integrated  form  the  origin  and 
development  of  man's  major  political,  social,  economic,  religious, 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  institutions  from  preliterary  times  to  approxi- 
mately 1500  A.  D.  including  the  Oriental  and  Near  Eastern  cultures 
as  well  as  the  more  familiar  Greek,  Roman,  and  Germanic  contribu- 
tions to  world  society,  the  course  deals  with  broad  historical  move- 
ments rather  than  with  the  details  of  individual  peoples  and  nations. 

SS  202     History  of  Civilization  II  3  cr. 

Using  the  same  approach  as  in  History  of  Civilization  I,  this 
course  deals  with  man's  development  from  1500  A.  D.  to  the  present. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  The  Commercial  Revolution;  the 
Age  of  Reason;  the  Age  of  Revolution  —  political,  economic  and 
social;  the  rise  of  constitutional  government;  and  nationalism  and  the 
clash  of  cultures  incident  to  the  growth  of  empire.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  democracy,  capitalism,  communism,  fascism,  and 
socialism  as  the  major  ideologies  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. The  course  concludes  with  an  examination  of  the  various  for- 
mulas for  world  order  proposed  or  attempted  since  1900. 

SS  301     History  of  the  LJnited  States  and  Pennsylvania  I  3  cr. 

A  course  covering  the  period  in  American  History  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  1865  with  emphasis  on  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  colonial  foundations  of  our 
nation,  the  emergence  of  our  Federal  Union,  the  rise  of  an  American 
culture,  territorial  and  economic  growth  of  the  United  States,  the  rise 
of  political  democracy,  social  reform,  and  the  controversy  over  sec- 
tionalism and  slavery. 
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SS  302     Historj  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania  II  3  cr. 

\  course  in  the  history   oj   the  United  States  and   Pennsy] 
from   1865  to  the  presenl  in  which  the  industrialization  ol  America, 
urbanization,  the  rise  of  organized  labor,  and  the  developmenl  ol  a 
distinctly    American  culture  are  stressed.    Due  attention  n  to 

the  political,  economic,  and  social  reform  movements  of  this  |j<i  i<  >*1 
in  ou  i  history  as  well  as  to  the  increasing  role  oi  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs. 

SS  379     History  of  Pennsylvania  3   cr. 

A  study  of  the  founding  and  development  of  Pennsylvania  from 
its  colonial  beginnings  to  the  present  time.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
social,  economic  and  political  developments  in  the  differenl  periods  of 
its  history.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  diversity  of  the  people, 
their  institutions  and  problems  and  the  growth  of  Pennsylvania  to  a 
leading  position  in  our  modern  industrial  world. 

SS  378     History  of  England  3  cr. 

This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  people  and  institutions  of 
England  from  the  conquest  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  present.  The 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  these  factors  that  give  rise 
to  the  stiuggle  and  events  that  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
democratic  principles  and  organizations  in  both  the  British  Common- 
wealth  and  elsewhere  in  the  modern  world. 

SS  377     History  of  Latin  America  •'»  cr. 

The  course  surveys  the  development  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries from  the  period  of  discovery  to  the  present.  The  economic,  social. 
political  and  cultural  areas  receive  special  attention  first  as  domestic 
problems,  then  as  they  are  related  to  the  various  political  units  in- 
volved. The  influence  of  European  and  American  relations  as  the) 
are  reflected  in  local  changes  are  given  consideration. 

SS  360     Special  Studies  in  History  3  or. 

Selected  periods  or  problems  for  intensive  study. 

SS  401      American  Citizenship  3  cr. 

1  his  course  is  concerned  with  our  Federal  and  State  governments. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  constitutional  basis  of  government,  or- 
ganization and  structure  of  government,  division  of  governmental 
powers.    Federal  and  State  relations,  public  finance,  organization  and 
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role  of  political  parties,  and  the  place  of  the  citizen  in  government. 
In  the  study  of  the  functions  and  services  of  government  attention  is 
given  such  problems  as  foreign  policy  and  world  relations,  economic 
and  social  security,  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

SS  356     State  and  Local  Government  3  cr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  history,  organization,  structure  and 
function  of  the  major  types  of  city  government  in  the  United  States. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  development  of  modern  administrative 
techniques  and  methods  as  they  apply  to  municipalities.  The  pre- 
vailing forms  of  government  and  administration  used  by  boroughs 
and  townships  in  Pennsylvania  are  surveyed. 

SS  357     International  Relations  3  cr. 

This  course  gives  consideration  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  in- 
ternational law  and  the  development  of  international  organization. 
An  analysis  is  made  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  con- 
temporary world  affairs. 

SS  358     Contemporary  Political  Problems  3  cr. 

This  course  emphasizes  the  dynamics  of  government  as  they  are 
evidenced  in  public  opinion,  pressure  groups,  political  parties  and  our 
governmental  institutions.  Attention  is  also  directed  toward  the 
political-economic  nexus  within  American  society. 

SS  251     Principles  of  Sociology  3  cr. 

Sociology  is  the  science  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  human 
groups.  Taking  culture  concepts  and  social  institutions  as  its  basic 
materials,  it  explores  the  content,  methodology,  and  inter-relationship 
of  those  studies  seeking  to  record  and  explain  man's  social  behavior 
in  the  modern  world.  Problems  of  social  change,  and  the  attendant 
efforts  to  direct  and  control  such  change,  are  integral  parts  of  the 
course. 

SS  332     Racial  and  Cultural  Minorities  3  cr. 

A  study  of  national,  racial  and  religious  minorities  and  divergent 
heritages  in  our  national  life.    Prerequisite:  Principles  of  Sociology. 

SS  252     Principles  of  Economics  3  cr. 

A  course  in  which  a  study  is  made  of  the  major  areas  in  the  field 
of  economics;  production,  exchange,  distribution,  and  consumption. 
Special  consideration  is  given  wages,  interest,  rent,  profits,  price  deter- 
mination, money  and  banking,  and  national  income. 


... 

SS  342     (  ontemporar)  Economic  Problems 

A  course  which  brief!)  analyzes  the  world-wide  clash 
munism.  Socialism,  and  Capitalism,  and  examines  in  some  detail  the 
contemporary  intrni.il  problems  of  American  Capitalism.  Contro- 
versial problems  implicit  in  the  rise  of  big  business,  big  laboi 
agriculture,  and  big  government  are  explored,  and  proposed  solutions 
are  examined.  Students  are  encouraged  to  reach  tentative  individual 
i  on<  lusions  on  the  basis  ol  their  independent  study.  Prerequisite:  Prin- 
ciples of  Economics. 

SS    HO     Introduction  to  Anthropology  '■'>  cr. 

Anthropology  attempts  to  bring  the  student  a  comprehensive  view 
(A  man's  biological  and  cultural  heritage.  His  similarities  and  varia- 
tions, both  physiological  and  social,  are  studied  as  a  continuity,  from 
the  earliest  evidence  supplied  l>\  archeology,  to  detailed  studies  of 
primitive  societies  in  our  own  tunes.  The  predictability  of  future 
change  in  ethnological  phenomenae  is  also  considered. 

vvs    H Hi      Introduction  to  Philosophy  3   cr. 

\  course  in  which  attention  is  given  to  the  method  of  reflective 
thought  and  reasoned  inquiry,  the  nature  of  truth,  man's  place  in  the 
universe,  and  the  relation  between  science  and  religion.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  such  schools  of  thought  as  humanism,  rationalism. 
naturalism,  and  idealism  as  well  as  the  great  thinkers  who  dominated 
these  schools  of  thought. 

SS    121     Logic  3  cr. 

Deduction  and  induction  —  the  formal  rules  of  thought;  meaning 
and  definition,  fallacies,  the  syllogism,  the  relations  between  pro 
tions  —  and  the  methods  of  science;  the  process  of  problem  solving, 
the  verification  of  hypotheses,  the  demonstration  of  theorems,  the 
weighing  of  values.  Attention  is  also  given  to  certain  major  epistemol- 
ogical  positions. 

Ed  451      Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  School  3   cr. 

This  course  seeks  to  familiarize  prospective  teachers  with  current 
trends  and  developments  in  the  field  of  social  education,  with  effective 
procedures  for  teaching  social  studies  in  the  secondary  school,  and  to 
develop  a  professional  interest  in  social  education.   Emphasis  is  pi. 
on  the  objectives  of  social  education,  courses  of  Stud'  a  ol 

content  <<\  teaching,  effective  procedures  and  techniques,  instructional 
materials  and   resources,   and  evaluation. 


Dr.  R.  W.  Cordier 
Director,  Summer  Sessions 
State  College 
Indiana.  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Sir: 

I  plan  to  register  in  the  School  of  Education or 

(Department) 

School  of  Liberal  Arts  for  the  following  courses  in 

I  Major   field) 

the  1963  Summer  School: 

Pre-Session  (One  three  credit  course  constitutes  a  normal  load) 
First  Period  - 
Second  Period  

Main  Session  (Two  three  credit  courses  constitute  a  normal  load) 

First  Period  

Second  Period  

Third  Period  

Fourth  Period 


Postsession  (One  three  credit  course  constitutes  a  normal  load) 

First  Period  

Second  Period  


I  desire  on-campus  housing      (      )   Yes        (      )   No 
Board     (      )   Yes        (      )   No 
Please  return  this  form  by  May  1. 

Name   

Address    
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